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TALKS OPEN TUNINGS, 
INFLUENCES, AND WORKING 
WITH JEFF TWEEDY 
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THE FOREST 
AND THE CHAINSAW 


in perfect harmony. 


THIRTY YEARS AGO, WHEN STEVE MCMINN STARTED SOURCING WOOD FOR 
GUITARS, FINDING THE RIGHT LOGS WAS AN EASY TASK. BUT WITH A DEPLETING 
FOREST, FINDING THOSE SAME LOGS TODAY IS INCREASINGLY DIFFICULT. 
A GENERATION FROM NOW, WHO KNOWS? SO, TO ENSURE WE HAVE GUITARS 
TOMORROW, STEVE IS STEPPING INTO THE UNKNOWN, TODAY. HE IS 
PIONEERING NEW FORESTRY TECHNIQUES TO GROW AND CUT TREES 
JUST FOR GUITARS, SECURING THE FUTURE OF THESE WOODS. 
STEVE CONTINUES TO INVEST HIS PASSION, TIME AND MONEY 
TACKLING PROBLEMS THAT WILL TAKE GENERATIONS TO 
SOLVE. AND WHILE STEVE WON’T EVER MEET HIS SON’S 
GRANDCHILDREN, HE KNOWS THEY’LL HAVE A GUITAR 
TO PLAY. THIS STORY INSPIRES AND REMINDS US THAT 
THE WORLD NEEDS MORE VISIONARIES LIKE STEVE. 
For more information about Steve and others with the 


courage to step forward, visit taylorguitars.com. 
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Step forward. MUSIC IS WAITING” 


“Congratulations Margo Price 
fram your friends at Epiphone 
on winning the 2016 
Americana Awards, Emerging 
; Artist of the Year! 


www, margoprice. com 


PLUG INTO THE NEw a o~\= MASTERBILT’ 


MASTERBILT.. CENTURY™ FENN TF) RY 


COLLECTON Acoustic 
Archtops 


Epiphone, the leader in affordable professional archtap guitars, 
reinvents the archtop again by GembiAing our original, time-tested 
designsiwith 21st century acouStiGe@Uitar electronics to bring you the 
new Masterbilt Century™ Collection’ =the first collection of archtop 
“acoustic /electric” quitars désigned.to be played and amplified as 
true acoustic instruments. Justplay one and you will immediately feel 
and heatfhe difference between:teday's. common “flat top” acoustic 
guitar and the unique voice Offa MaSterbilg Gentury™. Plug one in and 
prepare ta-be amazed! 


. performance is our pe 
www.epiphone.com A Part of Gibson Brands 
eWww.epiphone.com/MBGentury 
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‘We find that teaching men 
and women to play the 
guitar can open a window 
onto serenity and break 
the trance of past trauma. 
It cultivates hope? 


PATRICK NETTESHEIM, CO-FOUNDER 
OF GUITARS FOR VETS 
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packaging for our 
John Pearse® Strings. Video Exclusives 
Not new color covers or 
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even see the change 
but the packaging 
provides better 
protection 

from the moment 

they are born. 

You will notice. 

John Pearse® Strings 
lasting longer! 

Just the best strings 
Now even better. 
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Breezy Ridge Insts.,Ltd. 
www.jpstrings.com 610.691.3302 
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DOWNLOAD THIS MAGAZINE 

g§ - FOR FREE! 
Lomeli On the run and forgot to pack your sa. 
magazine? Spend time at the computer and want to dag 
scroll through at your leisure? Then download our 
PDF version of this issue today and enjoy the bene- 
fits of a digital edition. 

Visit store.AcousticGuitar.com/digital-edition, 
select this issue, then enter the code AUG296FR 
when you check out to get your version for free! 


SAVE BIG ON VIDEO LESSONS, 
mM SONGBOOKS & MORE 
Every Friday at 12 pm, AG sends a 


special Acoustic Guitar Deal to thousands of guitar- 
ists like you. Recent Deals include the Acoustic 
Guitar Fingerstyle Method for 50% off and a $9 
offer on Inside Blues Guitar. Sign up today so you 


don’t miss out on a deal again. ana 
acousticguitar.com/deals —— 
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Re Alvarez: 


With clear purpose, our aim was to 
make a “Best in Class” guitar offering 
all-round versatility, shimmering tone, 
stellar looks and added comfort. 

The AG7OAR delivers on all fronts 


and offers simply incredible value. 


The AG7OAR and AG7OCEAR are now shipping worldwide. 
For full details please visit 


THE FRONT PORCH 


a —— 


Michael Franti performing for Bread & Roses, 
which provides free concerts to people 
living in institutions. 


he impulse to make music is inextricably 

bound with the impulse to share music. 
Before virtuosity or technical accomplishment 
became anyone’s goal, music was simply a 
way to bring people together. A beautiful, 
harmonious, compelling, effective, and ever- 
changing way, which touches and unites 
people like no other art form. 

Honoring and strengthening this social 
value of music is the theme of Patrick Sullivan’s 
article in this issue, “Changemakers.” It’s a 
concise introduction to a handful of the many 
people and organizations who are passionate 
about sharing guitars and music education as a 
means of creating more just, equitable, and 
open societies. A prominent and generous 
handful, to be sure, but just a fraction of the 
hundreds of thousands of people for whom 
sharing music with others is a life-long habit. 

Some of us share music directly through 
performance or accompaniment, in places of 
worship, coffee houses, and concert stages. 

Some share the healing power of music as 
volunteer performers for organizations like Bread 


& Roses or Musicians on Call, or by less formal 
connections to a local hospital or care center. 

And some share music not through perfor- 
mance, but through a myriad of related activities, 
ranging from donating instruments to those in 
need, teaching children whose public schools 
can’t or won't, and organizing and hosting events 
where music brings communities together. 

So the next time you master a new piece 
of music, like one of the songs in this issue of 
Acoustic Guitar, make sure you share it with 
someone, even if it’s just the folks in your 
kitchen. It’s what turns the pains and patience 
of learning into joy and satisfaction for you, 
and it makes a big difference to whoever’s 
listening. Who knows, you might just take 
your show on the road. 

And please drop me a line and let me know 
the ways you’re sharing music with others 
right now. 


Many thanks, 
David Lusterman 
David.Lusterman@Stringletter.com 
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Cheaper Than Therapy 


BY MELINDA NEWMAN 


uthie Foster jokes that instead of Joy 

Comes Back, she should have called her 
new album Who Got Into My Head? given that 
the nine covers on the ten-song set reflected her 
state of mind better than anything she could 
have penned at the time. 

Recorded while the three-time Grammy 
nominee was separating from her longtime 
partner and working out custody of her young 
daughter, Foster found songs that captured the 
wide range of emotions she felt. 

“Tt was cheaper than therapy,” the blues 
guitarist says of her time with producer 
Daniel Barrett in his Austin, Texas studio. 
Recording songs written by Chris Stapleton, 
Stevie Wonder, Grace Pettis, Mississippi John 
Hurt, and others, she says, “I was not ina 
place to write. These guys and gals were 
writing incredible lyrics and, melodically, 
they were right in the pocket for where I like 
to sing. [These songs] were saying exactly 
what I wanted to say.” 

She also brought in guests including Derek 
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Trucks, Willie Weeks, Joe Vitale, and Warren 
Hood to join her on the project which spans 
blues, gospel, rock, and soul. 


How did a cover of Black Sabbath’s “War 
Pigs” find its way on here? 

I served in the Navy in San Diego. I ran the 
coffee shop in the helicopter squadron. The 
guys would bring in their favorite records 
they wanted to hear while working on the 
helicopters. That’s how I got into listening to 
a lot of Black Sabbath. The “War Pigs” intro 
was so blues to me. I just stumbled on the 
chords to “War Pigs” again and came up with 
my own version of the guitar lick. It’s very 
relevant to what’s going on right now. 


What is the story behind the resonator you 
play on “War Pigs”? 

This particular guitar is Jessie Mae, named 
after Jessie Mae Hemphill. “War Pigs” gives 
me a chance to be a basic slide player and 
jam out in my own way throughout the song. 


The resonator takes you to the blues, back to 
artists like Son House [and] all of those guys 
who played slide back in the day. My Jessie 
Mae, she’s got tunes already in her; she just 
needs to be played. 


The title track and the closing track, the 
Weepies’ “Forgiven,” are gospel leaning. 
Was it your intent to take people ona 
spiritual journey? 

This record was recorded over two and a half 
years. You basically see my journey. 
“Forgiven” was the first song I heard. It just 
broke me wide open. We thought it would be 
fitting to end with that, basically taking 
people back to the beginning. 


What’s your go-to guitar? 

My Taylor 312. That’s my baby. It was a gift 
from a music store in downtown Bryan, Texas, 
around ’97 or 98. I call her Tina, [short for] 
Albertina Walker. I try to name my guitars after 
gospel singers. AG 
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Mark Hallman, owner 
of Austin’s Congress 
House Studios 


Sign of the Times 


BY LEE ZIMMERMAN 


ain Perry is a pragmatist. Although she’s 
R an award-winning singer-songwriter, she 
knows all too well the difficulties of earning a 
living from making music. In her case, there’s 
a certain irony. As an artist with four albums 
and an autobiographical play to her credit, 
and a song, “Beautiful Tree,” 
theme for the CW series Life Unexpected, she’s 
garnered grand prizes at both the John 
Lennon Songwriting Contest and the ROCK- 
RGRL Discoveries competition, and was 
named a Telluride Troubadour finalist at the 


used as the 


Telluride Bluegrass Festival. 

Yet like so many other indie artists, 
commercial success has been elusive. That frus- 
tration prompted her to make a film about the 
challenges it entails. The idea began during a 
conversation with veteran producer Mark 
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Hallman, owner of Austin’s Congress House 
Studios. As they discussed a way to celebrate 
the studio’s 30-year legacy—one that includes 
recording artists such as Ani DiFranco, Dave 
Alvin, Blues Traveler, Bob Mould, Shawn 
Colvin, Charlie Sexton, Tom Russell, and 
Perry, among others—it evolved into a concept 
for a film documentary that sees Hallman as a 
microcosm of the recording industry and its 
evolution over the course of his career. 

“I was wrestling with my own frustrations 
and the fundamental changes in the music busi- 
ness,” Perry recalls. “The idea of using Mark’s 
fascinating life to tell the story of what’s changed 
and why it matters became compelling.” 

Taking Hallman’s nickname, “The Shop- 
keeper,” as its title, the film describes the 
difficulties of earning a living as a musician 


in the age of streams and Spotify. “You read 
articles about how streaming is making 
money for record companies by recouping the 
loss of physical sales,” Perry explains. “Yet it 
is misleading because that money’s not trick- 
ling down to the artists.” 

Using an Indiegogo online campaign to 
help raise funds, and serving singlehandedly 
as director, producer, narrator, distributor, 
and publicist, Perry and videographer Micha 
Van Hove enlisted other artists— DiFranco, 
Russell, Carole King, and Eliza Gilkyson, 
among many—to describe the dilemma facing 
musicians these days. A first-time filmmaker, 
she’s secured several public screenings since 
its debut at the South Bay Film and Music 
Festival last spring. She’s also launched an 
aggressive community campaign to bring the 


film directly to audiences by making it avail- 
able for house concerts, libraries, small arts 
venues, and churches. Those interested in 
hosting a screening can email info@shop- 
keepermovie.com or visit the film’s website at 
shopkeepermovie.com. A DVD release is also 
planned for the fall. 

Perry’s pleased by the reaction so far. “Musi- 
cians seem to feel like ’ve spoken to their chal- 
lenges in a moving way,” she says. “And 
audiences launch into a robust discussion about 


how things have changed. I have people asking 
me all the time now how they can better 
support the artists they love.” 


Next time you’re passing through Music City, 
carve out some time to check out the newly 
opened Gallery of Iconic Guitars (aka “The 
Gig”) at Belmont University. Dozens of 
historic acoustic and electric instruments are 
on display from a cache of some 500 guitars 
and mandolins that was bequeathed to the 
university in 2015 by a collector named 
Steven Kern Shaw. Among the jewels of the 
collection are an 1887 Martin 0-28, a 1939 
Martin D-45 valued at $350,000, Martin 
D-28s with herringbone top-trim from the 
same era, a 1923 Gibson F-5 mandolin signed 
by designer Lloyd Loar, and so many more. 
Shaw was an interesting fellow. He was the 
son of legendary musician Artie Shaw and 
Betty Kern, daughter of songwriter Jerome 
Kern (and one of Shaw’s eight wives). Though 
Artie abandoned Steven at the age of two, 
Jerome Kern left a substantial trust to his 
grandson who, as he got older, developed a 
taste for collecting vintage instruments. He was 
a regular at Gruhn Guitars in Nashville, where 
owner George Gruhn helped Shaw build his 
collection. “He was a collector and a hoarder,” 
Gruhn said in a radio interview. “He was not a 
great player, but he had a considerable amount 


of knowledge about the instruments. He was 
going for the cream of the crop.” 

Shaw never displayed his collection during 
his lifetime, instead just storing them in his 
house, which was not equipped with either a 
security alarm or any sort of climate control. 
“Late in life he had no will,” Gruhn said, “and I 
persuaded him that he really needed to have a 
will. The idea that [his collection] could be 
enjoyed by others, seen, and heard was some- 
thing that was pleasing to him, although he 
didn’t want that done until after he was dead. 

“These are important pieces of our cultural 


Beat 


history,” Gruhn continued, “They are great 
instruments [that] show the evolution of some 
of the iconic instruments in American 
history... the archetypes for virtually all of the 
instruments that followed.” 

The Gallery of Iconic Guitars, which opened 
earlier this year with a grand reception that 
included Vince Gill and Ricky Skaggs playing 
a few rare guitars and mandolins from the col- 
lection, has around one hundred instruments 
on display, and a few that can played in sound- 
proof space. For more information, visit thegi- 
gatbelmont.com —Blair Jackson 
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his year marks the centennial anniver- 
TT sary of ragtime innovator Scott Joplin’s 

death, on April 1, 1917. The big news 
of the day was America’s involvement in the 
Great War, not the passing of a once-popular 
composer. Joplin’s funeral was a quiet affair, 
with scant notice in the press. The maestro had 
requested that his most famous composition, 
“Maple Leaf Rag,” accompany the service, but 
his widow deemed such joyful music to be inap- 
propriate. Lottie Joplin regretted that decision 
for the rest of her life. 

His music—and ragtime in general—lay 
dormant through the 1920s and ’30s. But Joplin’s 
syncopated, intricate creations, such as “Sun- 
flower Slow Drag,” “Elite Syncopations,” “The 
Entertainer,” “The Cascades,” 
“Maple Leaf Rag,” continue to regale us. 


and, of course, 


Snippets of the old style ran through popular 
songs and jazz tunes, many of which placed 
“rag” in the title. Country-blues guitarists 
recorded simplified ragtime forms: Missis- 
sippi John Hurt based “My Creole Belle” on a 
section of “Creole Belles” by J. Bodewalt 
Lampe and George Sidney; Reverend Gary 
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Davis cut an abbreviated version of “Maple 
Leaf” called “Make Believe Stunt.” Indeed, by 
the time of its resurgence in the late ’60s and 
70s, many acoustic pickers were playing real 
ragtime—David Laibman, Eric Schoenberg, 
Stefan Grossman, Duck Baker, Guy Van Duser, 
Ton Van Bergeyk, Lasse Johansson, and 
others. And Dave Van Ronk deserves special 
mention for recording “The St. Louis Tickle” 
in 1963. (Current fingerstyle great Mary 
Flower even has an instructional DVD 
devoted to ragtime guitar.) 

As Joplin reigned during the music’s heyday, 
he reclaimed the throne upon its return. 
Though “Maple Leaf Rag” was at no point for- 
gotten, it was again a popular gateway to the 
genre. “It’s a song that people like when they 
hear it,” fingerstylist Pat Donohue says. “I’m 
always looking for those.” 

“Maple Leaf Rag” was published in 1899 by 
John Stark and Son of Sedalia, Missouri, 
where Joplin lived at the time. The composer 
was guaranteed one cent per copy. Stark 
boasted that “Maple Leaf Rag” sold more than 
a million copies, 
demand,” though it’s not proven those numbers 
were met in Joplin’s lifetime. Nonetheless, the 
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BY STEPHEN BOISSON 


royalty from this composition alone provided 
Joplin with a comfortable base income. 

“Maple Leaf Rag” was widely beloved. At 
a White House soiree during Theodore Roos- 
evelt’s administration, the president’s 
17-year-old daughter, Alice, asked the direc- 
tor of the U.S. Marine Band to play Joplin’s 
piece. When the director pleaded ignorance, 
Alice assured him that “the Boys” played it 
often for her, and the request was met. In 
fact, the U.S. Marine Band made one of the 
earliest recordings of the song. 

While “Maple Leaf Rag” was not the first 
ragtime instrumental published—that would be 
William Krell’s “Mississippi Rag” in 1897—it was 
the most musically ambitious for the day. Most 
rags were divided into three strains, or sections, 
whereas “Maple Leaf Rag” has four. The melody 
takes surprising twists and turns and the bass 
part is equally felicitous. 

Joplin’s musical sophistication would 
prompt him to move beyond ragtime, to ballets 
and operas, an ambition Stark tried to dissuade. 
In his final years, he was debilitated by tertiary 
syphilis and an exasperating struggle to stage 
his 1911 opera, Treemonisha. The closest he 
came was a barebones recital in 1915 at 


Harlem’s Lincoln Theatre, where he provided 
the orchestration on piano. 


THE 1970s RESURGENCE 

Ironically, it was a classical music label that 
helped revived Joplin and ragtime. In 1970, 
Nonesuch Records released Joshua Rifkin’s 
Piano Rags by Scott Joplin, which became a 
tremendous success. Rifkin recorded two more 
albums of Joplin music, and other prominent 
musicians followed Rifkin’s tack. Director 
George Roy Hill chose “The Entertainer” as the 
theme to his 1973 Depression-era movie, The 
Sting. Though the choice of ragtime was a bit 
anachronistic, Marvin Hamlisch nevertheless 
won an Academy Award for best-adapted score 
and his rendition of the theme song climbed 
the radio charts. 

Joplin was proven to be a fingerpicking 
source on The New Ragtime Guitar, recorded 
in 1971, featuring guitarists David Laibman 
and Eric Schoenberg. The backstory behind 
the album, producer Sam Charters explains in 
the liner notes, involved Laibman’s lonely 
struggle to master the idiom. “He couldn’t 
really do what he was trying to do—which 
was to play complete piano rags,” Charters 
writes. “But he was trying like hell.” 

Dave Van Ronk suggested breaking the 
songs down into parts for two guitars. Laib- 
man’s cousin Schoenberg was learning ragtime, 
so they joined forces. The opening piece was 
“Maple Leaf Rag.” Laibman had learned it from 
Keith Matthews, a stride piano player, while 
studying at Ruskin College, in Oxford, England. 

“He played a version of ‘Maple Leaf,’ 
which is the basis for the one I did with Eric 
Schoenberg,” says Laibman, now an author, 
occasional ragtime recording artist, and Pro- 
fessor Emeritus of Economics at Brooklyn 
College. “That version is a little bit corrupted. 
It’s kind of a Dixieland transcription of it. 
Only later did I hear the real ‘Maple Leaf,’ 
from Joshua Rifkin, who has a real accurate, 
vigorous version. And I got much more into 
Joplin after listening to that.” 


ADAPTING JOPLIN FOR GUITAR 
The arrangements on The New Ragtime Guitar 
influenced more than a few guitarists, includ- 
ing singer/songwriter and National Finger- 
picking Champion Bob Evans, who shares his 
interpretation of “Maple Leaf Rag” here. It 
covers strains A and B, then reprises the first, 
following Joplin’s structure though leaving out 
the final two strains. Even though shortened, 
it’s still a rousing, effervescent rendition that 
can be viewed on YouTube. 

The piece was written in the key of Ab, but 
Evans plays it in the more guitar-friendly key 


of A, with a capo at the second fret causing it 
to sound in B, a step and a half higher than 
the original key. (If you’d like to play the 
piece in Ab, tune your guitar down a half 
step, and don’t use a capo.) “It’s sort of a 
general challenge when you’re doing the 
piano rags to find a key that fits,” Evans says. 
“One that lets you get a lot of that alternate 
bass happening while still being able to get 
up and down the neck. So you tend to move 
out of the standard chord shapes.” 


While “Maple Leaf Rag” 
was not the first ragtime 
instrumental published, it 

was the most musically 

ambitious for the day. 


Among other challenges specific to “Maple 
Leaf Rag” is negotiating the four octaves of 
ascending A-minor arpeggios in the A section. 
Evans explains, “We just don’t have that [wide 
of a range] on the guitar. So you’ve got to find 
different ways of working around the problem. 
And everybody does it a little bit differently.” 

As indicated in the notation, in bar 8, 
Evans’ solution is to top off the A-minor flight 
with a pair of harp harmonics on strings 1 and 
2. This precludes scrambling up the fretboard 
to hit the highest notes. To cop those harmon- 
ics, begin by playing the fifth-fret notes con- 
ventionally, with a first-finger barre. At the 
same time, with that finger held in place, 
sound each harmonic by lightly touching your 
picking hand’s index finger 12 frets higher (at 
fret 17), directly above the fretwire, and pick 


the notes with that hand’s thumb. If you’re 
playing the harmonics properly, they’ll sound 
clearly, an octave above the fretted notes. 

Compared to other versions posted on 
YouTube, Evans’ arrangement is light and 
airy; it exudes a breeziness brought about by 
open strings and an avoidance of too much 
barring. This is exemplified in the second 
strain’s shimmering float of high notes 
descending out of the V chord (E7). Some 
players start this passage with a three-note 
barre. Evans avoids the barre, staggering the 
high fretted notes against open strings, con- 
juring a celestial, harp-like effect. 

Joplin wanted pianists to adhere to the 
score; guitarists, given the impossibility of 
conforming to this directive on their instru- 
ments, clearly enjoy some leeway. “When I 
was arranging it back then [in the mid- 
1970s] I was a little more literal, especially 
when I worked from the piano score,” Evans 
says about his early attempts to arrange 
ragtime. “Now I would take a more interpre- 
tive approach.” 

“You learn right away that you can’t liter- 
ally transcribe from piano to guitar,” adds 
Laibman, who plays the rag in drop-D tuning, 
in the key of D major. “It’s a bit like translat- 
ing poetry. You have this tension between 
reproducing the letter and reproducing the 
spirit. And if you want to do it right you have 
to sometimes aim for the spirit.” AG 


RAGTIME 
RESOURCES 


If you’re looking to learn more about 
playing ragtime guitar, here are a 
few instructional videos and books 
to get you raggin’. 


DVD 
Fingerstyle Ragtime Guitar, 


Mary Flower (maryflower.com) 


The Guitar of Blind Blake, 
Woody Mann (guitarvideos.com) 


Playing the Classic Rags of Scott 
Joplin, James Scott and Joseph Lamb, 
David Laibman (guitarvideos.com) 


BOOK 


The New Art of Ragtime Guitar: 2nd 
Edition, Richard S. Saslow 
(acoustictruth.com) 


Ragtime Guitar, Stefan Grossman 
(guitarvideos.com) 
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MAPLE LEAF RAG MUSIC BY SCOTT JOPLIN, ARRANGED BY BOB EVANS 
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MEET 
JOAN 


— 


SHELLEY 


ad FOLK’S RISING STAR 
ALKS OPEN TUNINGS, 
INFLUENCES, AND WORKING 
4 JEFF TWEEDY 


here’s a kind of clarity and calm in 

Joan Shelley’s music that feels espe- 

cially welcome in these fractious times. 
Her crystalline voice, with just a touch of 
vibrato, glides over soft fingerstyle guitar, with 
melodies and imagery that seem to spring from 
traditional folk yet are her own. “Rest up baby, 
lay back now / Here the hands, here the 
mouth,” she sings in the opening track of her 
new album, Joan Shelley. “If you were made for 
me... then we’d be home.” 

In spite of what its self-titling might 
suggest, the album Joan Shelley, produced by 
Wilco’s Jeff Tweedy, is not a debut—it is Shel- 
ley’s fourth solo release since 2012. She 
comes from Louisville, Kentucky, and is 
deeply connected with the music community 
there, with regular collaborators including 
Cheyenne Mize and Julia Purcell, with whom 
she formed the old-timey trio Maiden Radio; 
singer-songwriters Will Oldham (Bonnie 
Prince Billy) and Joe Manning; and guitarist 
Nathan Salsburg, her main accompanist these 
days on record and onstage. 
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On her breakthrough album, Over and 
Even (2015), and on Joan Shelley, Salsburg’s 
guitar lines blend so seamlessly with Shelley’s 
that the collective sound is like one instru- 
ment played by four agile hands. One reason 
they match so well is a shared love of British 
Isles folk—in her case, particularly singers 
such as Vashti Bunyan and Sandy Denny, and 
in his, guitarists such as Dick Gaughan and 
Nic Jones (see sidebar at AcousticGuitar.com: 
“Shelley’s Right-Hand Guitar Man”). 

After a winter concert in Syracuse, New 
York, I met with Shelley to discuss how she had 
found her voice as a singer-songwriter. A sig- 
nificant clue came at the opening of her show: 
an a cappella rendition of the traditional tune 
“Darling Don’t You Know That’s Wrong,” which 
she learned while studying fiddle in the moun- 
tains of eastern Kentucky. 


Thinking back, is there particular music from 
your childhood that is clearly present in your 
style today? 

I’m sure. With everything that I do, there’s a 


vague feeling that, oh, that little Lego came from 
somewhere. But I’m not good at remembering 
the lineage, and I think that has something to do 
with the fact that I listened to the radio never 
paying attention to the artists when I was a kid. 
I heard hooks all the time. I just acquired the 
songs I liked and never followed artists. 


Was any variety of folk in the mix? 

It was, with my mom. I didn’t really pay atten- 
tion then, because I pushed away from my 
mom and wanted to be my own [person]—into 
Ace of Base or something. But she did play Van 
Morrison and a lot of Irish folk music, so that 
was in my early brain. And if you ask me what 
made me feel the most homey, like Christmas- 
time, what I wanted to put on all the time was 
the Van Morrison & the Chieftains album [Irish 
Heartbeat]. That was like homecoming. I can’t 
explain it, but I felt it strongly. 


Did you have a specific awakening to 
Appalachian mountain music? 
It was coming back to Kentucky [after living in 


Georgia]. I started wanting to learn the banjo 
because I’d heard [Kentucky banjo legend] 
Roscoe Holcomb. Then I met two other ladies, 
Cheyenne Mize and Julia Purcell, just by 
chance, and we started a trio [Maiden Radio]. 
Together we started learning more and more of 
the heritage of that area. After I got into banjo 
music, I just decided to follow the strain of the 
ballads. I heard Dillard Chandler, Sheila Kay 
Adams, a lot of ballads that were so awesome. 
And that tied in with Sandy Denny and Anne 
Briggs and June Tabor—those stark, haunting, 
floating ballads that could last forever. 


Could you hear the connections between the 
Appalachian and British Isles music? 

Yeah, same songs, different words, and bent 
from having been stuck in a holler. Definitely 
isolation caused the different sounds and the 
regionalism that makes the music so beautiful 
and attractive. 


You started writing very early, right? 
I wasn’t very good at articulating anything, so 


I went to songwriting early, trying to assert 
myself in the world. I just wrote melodies and 
words, and I didn’t think that was strange for 


whatever reason. I’d even perform them 
[with only vocals] in high school for talent 
shows, and people were like, “You’re so brave 
for doing that!” But that was the only thing I 
could do. A cappella pop songs—essentially 
what I was writing then was regurgitated 
from what I heard on the radio. 


When did guitar come into the picture? 

I was a freshman in high school, and my mom 
had a guitar up in the attic and a chord chart 
on the wall. I sat up there and tried to learn, 
and immediately I wrote a song that first day 
when I figured out C, G, and D. It was just a 
way to write more stuff, another vehicle. 
Until I started to work with Nathan [Sals- 
burg], I didn’t really try to get better at 
guitar. He’s such a force with guitar that it’s 
kind of contagious. I’d pick up his guitar 
tunings and experiment more with mine. So 
the guitar became part of my machine. 


It makes sense that you started off just 
singing, because melody feels like the heart 
of your songs. I’d guess that your writing 
process starts with melody. Is that right? 
That’s correct, at least up to now. Arrangement 
follows melody and words slide into the melody. 


Your guitar parts are melodic, too, 
especially on the new album. Is that 
because you’ve taken a vocal melody 

and adapted it for guitar? 

Lately I’ve been trying to play what’s in my 
imagination—not singing at first, but finding 
melodies on guitar that are attractive. And 
then I’ll sing on top of that with some words. 
I needed a new way to write songs, because 
all my other ways had escaped me. You know, 
you have to have tricks. 


Do your new songs use a lot of alternate 
tunings? Onstage your National sounded like 
it was in open D. 

Open D, or actually it’s open Db—I tune every- 
thing a half step down, because I just want to 
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WHAT JOAN 
SHELLEY PLAYS 


Joan Shelley’s touring guitars are a 
Collings OM2H, amplified with a K&K 
Pure Mini through an L.R. Baggs Para 
DI; a 2006 National Style 0; and a 


Gold Tone OT-6 six-string cello banjo. 


She uses Martin medium bronze 
strings on the steel-string guitars, 
and D’Addario medium nickel strings 
on the banjo. She uses Kyser capos 
and plays with her fingers. 

When accompanying Shelley, 
Nathan Salsburg fingerpicks a 
Bourgeois JOM-V with an unknown 
pickup (installed before he got the 
guitar) through an L.R. Baggs Venue 
Dl; a second Bourgeois OM; and a 
73 Gibson ES-335 electric through a 
reissue Fender Princeton amp. He 
uses D'Addario phosphor bronze 
medium strings and Kyser capos. 


SHELLEY’S TUNINGS 


Here’s a sampler of tunings used on 
Over and Even and Joan Shelley. The 
actual pitches are all a half step 
lower than listed. 

DAD FB E: “Lure and Line” 
“Brighter Than the Blues” 

DAD Ft AD: “We’d Be Home? “Pull 
Me Up One More Time?’ “If the Storms 
Never Came” (capo IV with the 
lowered tuning), “The Push and Pull” 
(capo V with the lowered tuning) 

E A Ct F# C# E: “Go Wild” (capo II 
with the lowered tuning) 

EAD Fi B E: “Even Though” 
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mess with the fiddle player [laughs]. I like 
singing in a lot of flat keys, so that just works. 
Nathan actually tunes a half step down, too, for 
a different reason. He likes the feel of tuning 
down and capoing. So this last chunk of songs, 
since Over and Even, I’ve pretty much had a 
wacky tuning for every one [see sidebar 
“Shelley’s Tunings”]. Preparing to go into the 
studio was wild, because I had to relearn. I’'d 
listen to demos and go, “what tuning am I in?” It 
would be so counterintuitive. I have no idea how 
I'm going to tour the songs, because I don’t know 
if I can sit up there and tell enough jokes to tune 
the whole time. I might have to adapt them a 
little bit—or take six guitars on the road. 


When did you start playing 
a resonator guitar? 

The National is a recent acquisition inspired 
by the [new album] recording sessions. I was 
using a cello banjo I had brought, but we 
couldn’t get it to make the sounds that I 
wanted. I said, “It sounds 
dull, doesn’t it?” Jeff 
[Tweedy] plucked [a 
National] off a wall and 
put it in my hands and 
said, “Try this”—and it 
was perfect. What’s 
really fascinating is when 
you play it quietly, it has 
all these overtones. The 
National guitar is just a 
dream instrument. 


You wrote many of 

the songs on Over 

and Even in Greece, 

trying to finish a song a day. What was that 
experience like? 

I’d heard the sharp one-liner “Inspiration is 
for amateurs.” I thought Leonard Cohen said 
it, but he was actually quoting a painter 
[Chuck Close]. And that kind of jolted me— 
he’s right, you don’t just wait for it to come 
when youre washing dishes. So I tried, with 
the help of Robert Lewis, who co-wrote some 
songs with Vashti Bunyan when she did Just 
Another Diamond Day. He had a great 
analogy: There’s a line of songs out the door— 
you just have to open the door. In my head I 
was like, “Oh, so I should open the door every 
day. If it’s a bad one, at least it’s out of the line 
and I get the next one coming.” 

So that was the thought going in, and 
then my travel plans changed so I was like, 
“Where am I going to stay, I don’t know 
anyone here, and it’s cold in March in 
Greece—there’s no swimming.” So I thought, 
“You have nothing to do—just try to stay 


‘l needed a new 
way to write songs, 
because all my 
other ways had 
escaped me. You 
know, you have 


to have tricks’? 
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indoors and write until the song is done. And 
then you get to go outside.” 


What did Jeff Tweedy bring to the new 
album sessions that was different from 
what you’d done before? 

Well, I think with the kind of stuff that I do, 
framing is everything. If you have a tiny dot 
and the frame is five by five, that’s a lot dif- 
ferent than if the frame is ten by ten. I think 
he helped us know when to stop, and he 
chose to highlight only certain things. We’d 
try some stuff and he’d say, “I think my job 
here is to not let you mess this up.” Some of 
the songs he kept very small, which I thought 
would be the opposite going in, because I 
didn’t know better about Jeff. I thought, “OK, 
producer—this sounds intimidating,’ But in 
fact he was guarding songs. 


Your lyrics are often reminiscent of 
traditional songs, where the words seem 
like they’ve been 
distilled down to their 
essence. Do you shoot 
for that quality? 

I think I shoot to not 
make myself cringe, 
more than shooting for 
trying to sound any 
other way. I’m so picky 
about words now, and I 
can’t undo that. I have a 
lot of opinions. What 
I’m trying to do is just 
walk that fine line of 
what’s essential about 
this feeling—trying to 
not overdo it. I think a lot of the lyrics that I 
consider bad are too conceptual. I mean I 
love some country music clever lines that are 
puzzles, but I’m trying to make a new way of 
saying something that we’ve probably said in 
what we consider a cliché now. 


Jeff Tweedy once told me that as a lyricist 
he’s not interested in making rational sense. 
His main goal is creating a picture in a 
listener’s mind. Do you feel similarly? 

The analogy of fishing has been used before. 
You're just trying to be there at the right time, 
when your brain is in the right state for 
catching new images, new ways for words to 
come together. That’s what I think he’s speak- 
ing to. If you’re consciously trying to make it 
fit your form, you’re going to scare away the 
fish. You’re not going to get anything. That 
open mind of witnessing whatever comes 
out—and maybe it’s not going to make any 
sense—is an important part of it. AG 
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Wild Indifference 


BY ADAM PERLMUTTER 


he Kentucky-based folk singer-songwriter 
Joan Shelley calls forth colorful sonic land- 
scapes within her trademark economical songs. 
This is particularly evident on one of her latest 
tunes, “Wild Indifference,” in which her gently 
strummed patterns intertwine beautifully with 
embellishments from her co-guitarists, Nathan 
Salsburg on the acoustic and James Elkington 
on the electric. 
Shelley wrote the song on cello banjo (tuned 
C GF CFG) and later adapted it for her 
National Style O resonator guitar, in open-D 
tuning and with a third-fret capo. To get into this 
tuning, lower strings 1 and 6 down a step, to D; 
string 2 down a step, to A; and string 3 down a 
half step, to F#. Clamp on the capo and the music 


sounds in the key of F major, a minor third 
higher than fingered with respect to the capo. 

The song makes good use of the droning 
open strings that take on different functions 
when the bass notes are changed. For instance, 
the top five open strings form a D/A (sounds as 
F/C) chord, but when you add your first finger 
to the second-fret B (in actuality, the fifth-fret 
D), you get a Bm7 (Dm7 chord). 

The notation on the top line here shows the 
basic patterns for the bulk of the piece, start- 
ing off with the main part heard in the intro, 
verses, and outro. Note that a low D (F) is 
often added on the D chord, and a low G (Bb) 
is often played under the Bm7 (Dm7), forming 
a Gmaj9 (Bbmaj9) chord. 


Joan Shelley 


Whether you play the pattern with your 
fingers or a pick, use alternate strumming; add 
a little emphasis to the single bass notes, so that 
they stand out against the strums. And let the 
open strings ring throughout. 

The interlude gives you a sample of 
Salsburg’s fine lead work—recorded, inciden- 
tally, with a late-1940s Martin D-28—heard 
above the main strumming pattern. Heads up 
on the shift, from fourth position to second, 
at the end of bar 2. 

A subtle textural contrast occurs in the 
first two measures of the bridge, where the 
guitars converge in a loose unison before 
returning to those pastoral-sounding open- 
string strums. AG 
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WILD INDIFFERENCE WORDS AND MUSIC BY JOAN SHELLEY 


Tuning: D AD F# AD 
Chords, Capo Ill 
Daaagfa D Bm7 


x01000 010000 x10000 


Intro/Main Strumming Pattern Chorus Pattern 
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Intro Interlude 
Dadd9/A D Bm7 Dadd9/A D Gmaj9 
Dadd9/A D Bm7 Dadd9/A D Gmaj9 
Dadd9/A D Gmaj9 
Dadd9/A D Gmaj9 Bridge 
N.C. D(open) 


Dadd9/A D Gmaj9 Well, I've been the chaser too long 


1. In your wild indifference N.C. D(open) 


Dadd9/A D Gmaj9 Yeah, I’ve been the chaser too long 


It’s all centered around you 


Repeat Chorus 


Chorus 
D/A Bm7 D(open) 4. In your wild indifference 
Ain’t it lonely It’s all centered around you 
D/A Bm7 D(open) 
Ain’t it lonely Repeat Interlude 
2. Can you even see me Outro 
Am | coming through Dadd9/A D Gmaj9 


Dadd9/A D Gmaj9 
Repeat Chorus 


3. In your wild indifference 
It’s all centered around you 
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CHANGEMAKERS 


Through the power of music, these organizations are healing wounds around the world | BY PATRICK SULLIVAN 


he bloody summer of 2014 in Fergu- 
iT son, Missouri, was unfolding before 
William Ash’s eyes. “And I started 
thinking, ‘What could we do to make things 
better?” recalls Ash, executive director of the 


St. Louis Classical Guitar Society. “We’re just an 
arts group—how can we help?” 

Then it hit him. Just a month earlier, Ash had 
attended a guitar education workshop a few miles 
from the epicenter of that awful August event— 
the Ferguson street where a police officer shot 
African-American teenager Michael Brown. 

“T thought, ‘Well, we could start working 
with schools right here in Ferguson,” Ash 
says. “It would be the natural place to try to 
make a difference.” 

With support from the Augustine Foundation 
in New York, Ash quickly jumpstarted music edu- 
cation programs in two Ferguson schools. 

Three years later, Ash’s organization—one 
of America’s oldest guitar societies—is helping 
to provide music education in 13 elementary 
schools and one community center in Ferguson 
and the surrounding area. More programs will 
come online soon. 

Society musicians team up with classroom 
teachers to give kids guitar instruction during 
classroom hours and after school. And the pro- 
gram’s high standards are making a difference. 

“The kids enjoy it, and they have perfor- 
mance expectations from the very first day,” 
Ash explains. “When they perform, it draws 


— 
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parents and families into the schools.” 

Ash’s work in St. Louis—area schools is a 
dramatic example of a larger trend. 

Across the guitar world, musicians, the 
guitar industry, and nonprofit organizations are 
ramping up efforts to bring the joy of music to 
people and places where it is needed most— 
from African children orphaned by AIDS to 
budget-challenged urban schools, Native Amer- 
ican reservations, and veterans administration 
centers in the United States. 

Here are a few organizations and companies 
making a difference. 


THE D’ADDARIO FOUNDATION 

Supports music education for children, 
veterans, and others 

“My belief is that music is an incredibly powerful 
way to unlock innovative thinking and creativity 
in a child,” says Suzanne D’Addario Brouder, 
director of the D’Addario Foundation. 

And she’s putting that belief into action by 
channeling foundation resources into innova- 
tive organizations like the Harmony Project, a 
nonprofit teaching music in low-income areas 
of Los Angeles. 

Funded by D’Addario, the world’s largest 
maker of instrument strings, the foundation 
bestows about $1 million in cash and product 
donations a year to some 200 organizations in 
40 different states. The emphasis is on sup- 
porting robust programs that truly transform 
music education in communities. 

“It goes back to our belief that the more a 
kid participates in music, the more improve- 
ment you'll see in their cognitive abilities and 
social skills,” D’Addario Brouder says. “The 
ultimate goal is to get music back into every- 
day circulation and make it as accessible 
as possible.” 

daddariofoundation.org 


ACOUSTIC FOR A CHANGE 

Provides instruments to underprivileged 
children in California 

Music can change young people’s lives, but only 
if they have an instrument to play. That’s why 
Arturo and Susan Echarte collect and refurbish 


guitars and other gently used instruments and 
donate them to underprivileged children and 
afterschool programs in Southern California. 

The Orange County couple’s organization— 
Acoustic for a Change—has given instruments 
to young cancer patients, homeless children, 
and a young girl in a domestic violence shelter 
who left her own guitar behind when she and 
her mom fled an abusive partner. 

“We have been active for over ten years and 
have donated over 2,500 instruments,” Arturo 
Echarte explains. 

acousticforachange.com 


GUITARS FOR SWAZILAND 
Provides instruments to African children 
orphaned by AIDS 
For Stephen Doster, it started with a 2012 trip 
to Swaziland. Selected to participate in the U.S. 
State Department’s arts envoy program, the 
Texas-based songwriter and producer helped 
give concerts and guitar demonstrations in the 
small, impoverished country in southern Africa. 
Because Swaziland has the highest HIV rate 
in the world, Doster worked with many 


children orphaned by AIDS. And throughout his 
tour, Doster encountered many school children 
using guitars that were virtually unplayable. 

“T have a lasting image of driving away 
from an orphanage down a long, dirt road,” 
he explains. “A group of children, who had 
seen us play earlier, began waving and 
playing ‘air-guitar’ as we passed. This was all 
the inspiration I would need.” 

With support from Fender and Latin Per- 
cussion, as well as musicians like Austin 
guitar legend Eric Johnson, Doster launched 
Guitars for Swaziland. The organization has 
sent dozens of guitars and other instruments 
to Swaziland and Mauritania, as well as 
grants for teaching initiatives and educa- 
tional supplies. 

The aim, says Guitars for Swaziland 
spokesperson Cash Edwards, is to increase 
understanding between cultures and “inspire 
and bring hope through music and education to 
orphans and underprivileged children.” 

guitarsforswaziland.org 


)_ TREYENDURE SHIPER ATTACKS, 
“YET THE THING THAT SAVES © 


THEIR LIFE IS A GUITAR. 


ciel 


GUITARS FOR VETS 

Provides music education 

to military veterans 

Milwaukee guitar teacher Patrick 
Nettesheim recalls how one of his new stu- 
dents came into class battered, traumatized, 
and angry. “He told me, ‘I know how to use a 
guitar pick—I’m not an idiot.” 

The student was a 30-something Marine 
who’d been injured by a mortar blast in Iraq. 
But not long into that first lesson, things started 
to change. “He was strumming away and sud- 
denly he just started trembling,” Nettesheim 
says. “And he said, ‘This is the first time I’ve felt 
peace in years.” 

In 2007, Nettesheim teamed up with Vietnam 
veteran Dan Van Buskirk to found Guitars for 
Vets, a national nonprofit that provides guitar 
lessons and instruments to military veterans. 

Since then, Guitars for Vets has pulled 
together 200 volunteer instructors who have 
given more than 25,000 lessons in VA Centers 
and other venues. Support from the music 
industry—including Taylor, Yamaha, the 
D’Addario Foundation, Kyser, and individual 
luthiers like Tip House of Ohio—has allowed 
the organization to distribute more than 


2,500 guitars to vets across the country. 
Nettesheim stresses that he and his volun- 
teer instructors are not therapists. But 
research suggests his program can benefit 
veterans with post-traumatic stress disorder. 
“We find that teaching men and women to 
play the guitar can open a window onto 
serenity and break the trance of past trauma,” 
Nettesheim says. “It cultivates hope.” 
guitars4vets.org 


GUITARS IN THE CLASSROOM 

Trains teachers to use music in classrooms 
Imagine a guitar in every classroom and a 
time in every school day when music helps 
students learn literacy, math, and other 
subjects. That’s the goal of Guitars in the 
Classroom, a California-based nonprofit that 
trains music and general classroom educators 
to incorporate guitars, ukuleles, and singing 
into elementary education. 

Founded in 1998, Guitars in the Classroom 
has trained 11,000 teachers in the US and 
Canada, according to founder and executive 
director Jessica Baron. 

“In addition to providing students in pre- 
dominantly high-poverty schools with what 
may be their first or only hands-on experi- 
ences with folk instruments, we bring music 
and academic teachers together in a common 
endeavor to build musical culture in their 
school districts,” Baron explains. 

guitarsintheclassroom.org 


LEVY’S LEATHERS 

Supports music education 

for disadvantaged children 

In 1973, Dennis Levy launched a remarkable 
endeavor. Armed with a handful of leather- 


working tools, Dennis and his brother—both 
guitar players—crisscrossed Canada in a van, 


selling handmade guitar straps, gun slings, 
and dog collars. 

More than 40 years later, Dennis is president 
of the Levy’s Leathers, the world’s leading creator 
of handcrafted guitar straps. But the Levy 
brothers still seem to have a fondness for plucky 
startups—specifically for enterprising nonprofits 
that use music to help disadvantaged people. 

The company supports a wide range of chari- 
table projects, from high-profile music education 
groups to an upcoming guitar camp at the 
Rosebud Reservation in South Dakota. Home to 
the Sicangu Lakota, the reservation has unem- 
ployment levels that sometimes hit 80 percent. 

The guitar camp aims to give reservation stu- 
dents a new way to express themselves. And 
David Attebery, a Christian minister helping to 
coordinate the camp, says his request for help got 
a response from Dennis Levy within 10 minutes. 

Levy’s donated 50 custom guitar straps with 
art relevant to the Lakota tribe. “This was 
incredible, and we know the kids and adults 
will love them,” Attebery says. 

levysleathers.com 


THE NAMM FOUNDATION 

Supports music education for students, 
veterans, and the elderly 

“We’ve got 50 millions kids in American 
schools, and we want to help every single one 
find their way into making music—that’s the 
big, audacious goal,” says Mary Luehrsen, exec- 
utive director of the NAMM Foundation. 

To that end, the foundation pours hundreds 
of thousands of dollars worth of support every 
year into organizations around the US and 
abroad that are advancing music education for 
school children, veterans, and the elderly. 

Founded in 2006 and funded by the National 
Association of Music Merchants, the NAMM 
Foundation has had a particularly strong impact 
on increasing guitar-based education in schools. 
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CHANGEMAKERS 


The Teaching Guitar Workshops supported by 
the NAMM Foundation and other groups have 
helped bring the instrument into thousands of 
school music programs. 

“People attending the workshops learn 
how to structure and produce classroom 
guitar programs in their schools,” Luehrsen 
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says. “Kids flock to those guitar programs— 
it’s like a magnet.” 

But what might truly distinguish the 
NAMM Foundation is the $200,000 a year it 
pours into research on music education. 

“We’ve made a commitment to being a 
thought leader in music research so that 


Graphite Guitars 


1.800.788.5828 
www.rainsong.com 


when we go to a member of Congress or a 
school board, we’re using validated data to 
describe the benefits of music education,” 
Luehrsen says. “We’re trying to influence the 
influencers and teach the teachers.” 


nammfoundation.org 


Provides instruments and support 

for music education 

From budget cuts to an outsized emphasis on 
standardized testing, music education faces 
many complicated problems. But one big chal- 
lenge is as simple as it is stark: Where can 
teachers, musicians, and activists find quality 
instruments for students who want to play— 
especially in low-income communities? 

That’s where Taylor Guitars comes in. The 
43-year-old, California-based company has 
established a strong reputation for backing 
music education by donating thousands of 
guitars to schools and nonprofits. Taylor has 
supported organizations ranging from Guitars 
for Vets to the nonprofit San Diego Music 
Foundation, which has brought guitar instruc- 
tion into almost 100 local elementary and 
middle schools. 

On the other side of the country, Taylor 
instruments are used by kids at the Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt Academy in New York City, 
thanks to the company’s partnership with Little 
Kids Rock, a nonprofit that provides music edu- 
cation and free instruments to public school 
children in under-served communities. 

“Music educates, heals and inspires,” says 
Taylor’s Tim O’Brien. “Whether you’re a young 
novice just starting out or an experienced 
player pursuing your passion, everyone 
deserves the opportunity to create and partici- 
pate in music. That’s why our charity partners 
are so important to us.” 

taylorguitars.com 


No. 3 - 1888 Antonio De Torres 


Matilde took her usual seat at The Royal Conservatory 
of Music in Madrid. She sat front row to make sure 
he saw how much she loved his playing, he did not. 


“Years later, In Paris, even though | knew Emilio was 
there, | had no desire to meet him. One afternoon 
however, | met him a at a friend’s house and ... 
nothing, we got married.” - La Voz, 1-17-1929 


Matilde Cuervas and Emilio Pujol were married until 
her death in 1954. They shared life, art, and this 
» 1888 Torres for 31 years. 


Find this and other timeless instruments at 
mae .com 


Book Smart 


BY PAULINE FRANCE 


ooking shows is a dreaded hustle for many 
B acoustic guitarists. But it doesn’t have to 
be hard—you just have to know what bookers 
are looking for. To learn some winning strate- 
gies, I spoke to guitarists who have mastered 
the art of booking, as well as booking managers 
for some of the most coveted venues in 
Southern California. Take note as you prepare 
to sharpen your booking pitch. 


If your only performing experience 
consists of your bedroom with your significant 
other and cat as your audience, you might 
want to reconsider trying to book a show at a 
bustling venue. But you have to start some- 
where, so think about playing small-scale gigs 
at first, like performing at an open mic at your 
local café or farmer’s market, or even busking. 
That’s how artists such as Tracy Chapman and 
Jewel got started, and it worked for them. The 
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key is to establish yourself and start building a 
following by playing consistently at the same 
places so you can grow a fan base. Once 
you've got an army of at least 25 people who 
show up, you're on the right track. 


If you don’t have an active online pres- 
ence with an intuitive website and video 
performances, you’ll have an increasingly 
difficult chance of grabbing a booking manag- 
er’s attention. Joel Eckels, a booker at Hotel 
Café, Hollywood’s premier performance venue 
for singer-songwriters, says, “The first thing I 
do when I get pitches from a band is check 
their website. I’m looking for links and 
anything that’s going to represent what you’re 
going to sound like at your show.” 

Los Angeles-based singer-songwriter Ali 
Handal has a good grip on social media. It’s 
helped her land gigs at venues like Hotel Café, 


If you’re just starting out, think 
about playing small-scale gigs 
at first, like an open-mic. 


House of Blues, Viper Room, and others. 
“More important than having any recording on 
your website is having a live video,” Handal 
says. “You want to show club owners what 
you're like live so they know you’re not going 
to embarrass them.” 

Aside from live performance videos, 
develop an online fan base so you can prove 
to bookers as they peruse your sites that you 
can draw a physical crowd. Don’t limit your- 
self to just one social media platform or only 
a website; instead, make use of available 
platforms—Facebook, Instagram, Twitter, 
Soundcloud, Bandcamp, etc.—and post con- 
sistently. Be sure to engage with followers 
and establish a two-way dialogue. 


The amount of money you can make playing 
shows will vary by geography, size of venue, 


NICK KARVOUNIS 


and the type of deal you negotiate. What it 
comes down to for venues is risk manage- 
ment, and it’s in your best interest to 
understand the most common business 
models, outlined below. 


THE FREE SANDWICH: This non-financially 
sustainable model consists of free grub accom- 
panied by the opportunity to collect tips. This 
“payment” method prevails in small busi- 
nesses like coffee shops, and is recommended 
when you're trying to get your foot in the 
door. Get the most out of it by having branding 
on stage, and by bringing your CDs for more 
generous donations. 


THE DOOR CUT: This model is common in 
competitive markets like New York or LA, and 
it’s when you have to get a minimum number 
of people through the door to get paid. You 
generally decide how much tickets will be, 
and the venue keeps a certain percentage— 
but you only get paid if you reach the 
minimum requirement of people. For example, 
let’s say your tickets are $10 and the venue 
keeps 35 percent ($3.50) with a minimum 


requirement of 25 people. If you get 25 people 
through the door, you collect $162.50, but if 
only 20 people show up, you get nada. 


THE GUARANTEE: This is when you’re able to 
negotiate a solid rate for your performance. 
It’s also the riskiest model for bookers, as 
there’s no assurance people will show up. At 
restaurant bars in Orange County, payment 
can range anywhere from $200 to $500 for a 
three-piece act doing a three- to four-hour 
performance. At larger-scale, corporate 
events or casino gigs in that same area, 
youw’re looking at making anywhere from 
$800 up. Be prepared to show club owners 
you've got the following it takes to score this 
lucrative kind of gig. 


THE HALF-AND-HALF: In some instances, you 
might be able to negotiate a guarantee plus a 
percentage of the door or bar till. This type of 
deal is more likely to take place in less competi- 
tive markets. It consists of earning the agreed 
upon guarantee, plus an agreed upon 
percentage of either the proceeds from the 
door or the till during the time your band is 


playing. While this business model isn’t neces- 
sarily prevalent in big markets, don’t rule it out 
as an option during your negotiation phase. 


PAY TO PLAY: As the name suggests, this is 
when you pay a venue to play instead of them 
paying you. That way the venue won't suffer a 
financial loss if no one shows up. A similar 
model is presale, when venues give you a 
certain number of tickets to sell at a reduced 
rate, and you have to pay them back. 

All of these payment models should be 
used as general guidelines, as they will vary 
everywhere you go. Your best bet is to ask 
upfront what compensation you will receive, 
and negotiate from there. And remember: the 
right deal is one where all parties involved are 
happy, and that includes you, the business 
owner, and the patrons. 

“The most important thing is that money 
goes in the register over and over again,” says 
Gavin Conover, assistant manager at Hennessey’s 
Tavern in Dana Point, California “The band 
should bring a crowd, or keep whoever is there, 
there. When bands rock, they take the payout 
and people come back for more.” AG 
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Paul Mehling teaches you how to 
become a human metronome. 


6 Steps to Rock Solid Rhythm 


BY PAUL MEHLING 


THE PROBLEM 


You're dissatisfied with your rhythm playing. 


THE SOLUTION 


Summarize the range of sounds you can get 
from your right hand—basically discuss the 
problem and emphasize that there are ways 
to fix it. Then break those problems down in 
a list (with music examples) of specific 
exercises or techniques that you can add to 
your arsenal. 
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hile these are specific to Gypsy-jazz 
playing, they are applicable to any type 
of guitar work. Try this: 

Many Gypsy jazz players spend the lion’s 
share of their time trying to play amazing solos, 
but often cannot play rhythm with credibility and 
consistency. Additionally, many guitarists have 
experienced the disappointment of being at a jam 
session at which the rhythm guitarists are not 
playing together! In my 30-plus years as a guitar- 
ist, ’'ve seen it time and again: everybody wants 


to be Django, but nobody wants to be Joseph 
(Gypsy-jazz great Django Reinhardt’s lesser- 
known accompanist brother, who was an amazing 
soloist, but was equally great as a rhythm guitar- 
ist). I tell all of my students, no matter how great 
you are as a soloist, if you can’t play rhythm (la 
pompe), as in Ex. 1, you won’t be welcome at jam 
sessions. It’s a cool fact of the Gypsy-jazz genre 
that the rhythm guitarist plays in a consistent, 
unobtrusive way so that the soloist gets all the 
sonic space needed to create lead lines. When the 


BILL EVANS 


soloist and accompanist change roles, the same 
courtesy is extended in kind. 

What exactly do I mean by consistent, unob- 
trusive rhythm? Think of a blank canvas: devoid 
of anything to distract the artist from creating 
in that empty space. Rhythmically, you should 
try to create the same blank canvas in sound: a 
smooth, repetitive 2/4 or 4/4 strum that flows 
from beat to beat, from measure to measure, 
and from chorus to chorus without interrup- 
tions—ticking away like a groovy clock. If 
you've ever heard great Gypsy jazz played, you 
may not have noticed how unobtrusive the 
rhythm guitars actually are. 


Even if it’s supposed to 
be played fast, start out 
slow. Trust me on this. 
Learn it slow, play it slow. 


It’s so simple, it’s actually hard! You must 
find the Zen space within yourself to leave your 
ego out of the music, and become the rhythm 
that will allow soloists to play at their best. In 
return, they will do the same for you. In fact, 
this is one of the most amazing elements of 
Gypsy-jazz jams: supporting each other in the 
most minimalistic, but highly swinging, manner. 

Many years ago, the Gypsy-jazz world 
became flooded with play-along tracks on 
CDs, websites, downloads, and so on, anda 
new generation of players came along who 
played brilliant solos, but could not play 
rhythm, simply because they had never 
played along with the play-along tracks as a 
student of rhythm. Avoid that pitfall by 
becoming a human metronome. Here’s how: 


LISTEN TO YOUR FAVORITE GYPSY- 

JAZZ GUITARISTS but focus on the 
rhythm guitar. You may already be doing 
something like this when you watch a movie: 
Instead of looking at the person in the 
foreground, you may be noticing the setting, 
the background, and what’s going on behind 
the lead actor’s back. If you watch The 
Simpsons, you know that when the 
eponymous family is driving in their car 
there’s usually super funny stuff on the 
billboards whizzing by in the background. 
Same deal here. Listen deeper. 


GET A METRONOME AND A 

RECORDING DEVICE (cellphone, 
computer, flash recorder, cassette tape deck— 
whatever you use) and pick a simple tune. 
Record it. Now listen back. You’ll notice things 
you don’t like (possibly wrong chords, sloppy 
changes from one chord to the next, bad 
rhythm, bad groove, the inability to keep up 
with the metronome, getting lost, getting tired, 
and so on). Don’t despair. 


SET A SLOW TEMPO 80 bpm is a 

good place to start. Pick a medium- 
tempo song—maybe not a ballad, but 
something that doesn’t suck at a slowed down 
tempo. Play along with the metronome one 
time through the song. If you feel ready, hit the 
record button and run through the song five or 
more times (shoot for two to three minutes). If 
this is difficult, you’re welcome. You learned 
the first lesson: you need to develop stamina. 
After all, you know your recordings of your 
favorite Gypsy-jazz players are longer than 
three minutes right? You know jam session 


VIDEO LESSON 
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tunes will last longer than that! Take a deep 
breath, relax, and start over again. Tip: using a 
looper will defeat the purpose of this lesson. 
There is no shortcut for doing the work needed 
to be a great rhythm player. 


IF YOU DID WELL ON NO. 3, record 

the same tune at 100 or 110 bpm. You'll 
be challenged in the best way possible, and 
now you'll have two play-along tracks to 
practice with. If you’re practicing, for 
example, the melody (a great thing to do, by 
the way), you may find it easy to play at 80 
bpm, but impossible at 110 bpm. You’re 
welcome again! You know what to do: Either 
go back to playing along with your 80 bpm 
version or record a new play-along track at 85 
or 90 bpm! Added benefit: By now you 
probably have that song memorized. 


IF YOU DID WELL ON NO. 4, pick a 

fast tune and record it at 120 bpm. 
Wanna be a hero? Record the same song again 
at 130 bpm or faster. 


IF YOU’RE ENJOYING THIS 

PROCESS of recording and collecting 
your own play-along tracks, you might want 
to tackle the hardest song you know or one 
that you don’t yet know, but want to learn. 
Even if it’s supposed to be played fast, start 
out slow. Trust me on this. Learn it slow, play 
it slow. Play it until you master it, then go 
ahead and make a speedier play-along track. 
Then make another one even brisker. 
Challenge: Try making a ridiculously fast 
play-along track just to see how fast you can 
play a tune. AG 
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WOODSHED 


While serving time in Parchman Farm 
Penitentiary, White was recorded by 
the folklorist John Lomax. 


How to Play 


the Blues 


Like Booker White 


Make your guitar sound like a locomotive in the style of this blues giant 


BY PETE MADSEN 


nown professionally as “Bukka” White, 

Booker T. Washington White played 
guitar like he was driving a train: his powerful 
alternating-bass grooves emulated the chug- 
chug of a puffing steam engine while his 
mournful slide produced the whines and whis- 
tles associated with the fading sound of a 
vanishing locomotive. 

Born in Houston, Mississippi, White got 
his first guitar at age nine, a present from his 
railroad-working father. His first recordings 
appeared in 1930, under the name “Bukka” 
(though White preferred his given name); 
they combined country blues with gospel 
songs done in the style of Texas bluesman 
Blind Willie Johnson. In the 1940s, while 
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serving time for assault at the infamous 
Parchman Farm Penitentiary, White was 
recorded by the folklorist John Lomax. Some 
of these recordings, including “Parchman 
Farm Blues,” appeared on Harry Smith’s influ- 
ential folk-and-blues compilation Anthology 
of American Folk Music, Vol. 4. 

In the 1960s, guitarist John Fahey wanted to 
track down White and sent a letter addressed to 
“Bukka White (Old Blues Singer), Aberdeen, 
Mississippi c/o General Delivery," hoping that 
the blues guitarist still lived in the town he had 
mentioned in “Aberdeen Mississippi Blues.” The 
letter was forwarded to Memphis, Tennessee, 
where White was working in a tank factory. 
Fahey and White became friends. In 1964, 


White recorded the album Mississippi Blues for 
Fahey’s Takoma label. The album introduced 
White to the folk-revival that was sweeping 
American college campuses. 

White often played in nonstandard tunings 
like open G (low to high: DG D GBD), open 
D (DAD F# AD), and open D minor (D ADF 
AD), with copious slide accompaniment. His 
best-known songs include “Po’ Boy,” “Aberdeen 
Mississippi Blues,” “Jitterbug Swing,” and 
“Fixin’ to Die Blues.” White favored National 
single-cone resonator guitars, in particular the 
1933 Duolian he called “Hard Rock,” which 
added to the aggressive and percussive sounds 
he got in these open tunings. 

In this lesson, you'll explore White’s playing 


OLIVIA WISE 


in open-G and open-D minor (sometimes 
referred to as “cross note” tuning). Keep in 
mind that White used a thumbpick and finger- 
pick on his index finger, his tempos were fairly 
quick (160-190 b.p.m.), and that he was often 
brushing two or more strings with his thumb, 
producing a driving rhythm. Throughout the 
lesson, take it slow at first and work up the 
tempos as you feel more confident. 


OPEN-G TUNING 
Start in open G with a trio of examples from 
“Fixin’ to Die.” To get to open G (D GD GBD) 
from standard tuning, drop strings 1 and 6a 
whole step, from E to D, and string 5 from A to G. 

There are many versions of “Fixin’.” Ex. 1 
on page 38 is from a 1963 recording on which 
the tuning is dropped down a step-and-a-half to 
E and the tempo hovers around 190 bpm You'll 
notice that White could combine alternating- 
bass and monotonic-bass in the same perfor- 
mance. Ex. 1 alternates the bass, travels back 
and forth between E and G in the treble and is 
a repeating pattern that sets up the groove. 
Play the figure with an open sound, strumming 
the strings with your thumb and index finger. 

Ex. 2 uses a monotonic bass and is more 
subdued with the palm muting the strings. Allow 
the fleshy part of your picking-hand palm, 
closest to your pinky, to rest lightly on the bass 
strings. The 1963 version of “Fixin’” 
and forth between these two grooves—these 
examples are a great place to start because they 
aren't too hard to play and you should be able to 
get the tempos up pretty fast. 

In an earlier version of “Fixin” White would 


moves back 


play a short descending run punctuated by a 
slide note, like in Ex. 3. White used a metal 
slide on his pinky. His slide notes often occurred 
in flourishes—I believe the use of a thinner 
metal slide was important to his sound since it 
was easier to maneuver quickly and was less 
bulky than a thick glass slide. Make sure to 
slide right up to the fretwire at the fifth fret to 
get the proper intonation. 

In Ex. 4, play full chords by placing the slide 
across five of the six strings. Many of White’s 
songs were single-chord grooves, but “Po Boy” 
uses the slide at the fifth and seventh frets to 
play the IV (C) and V (D) chords, respectively. 
(Videos show that White performed this piece 
lap-style, using a nail for a slide, but you can 
play this example with the guitar in “Spanish” 
style.) Start out with the G chord at the 12th 
fret and then play a cool lick that is useful 
whether you're playing solo or accompanying 
another player. The lick descends from the 15th 
to the 12th fret and then on to the tenth fret 
before moving to the C chord at the fifth fret. If 
you think of the 12th fret as home base for your 


G chord, you can move three frets up (to the 
15th fret) or two frets down (to the tenth fret) 
for myriad licks that can be played on one or 
more strings. The same lick can be used to work 
your way down to the V chord (D) as shown. 


OPEN-D MINOR ‘CROSS NOTE’ TUNING 
Unlike blues great Skip James, White didn’t 
focus on the minor aspects of open-D minor 
tuning. Rather, he used the minor third, E as a 
slur to hammer-on into the major third (F#), so 
that his playing in this tuning had more the 
flair of a major tuning. 

To get to D minor tuning (D AD FAD) from 
open G, raise string 5 back to A; lower string 3 
from G to F; and lower string 2 from B to A. 


Working through Booker 
White’s music is like a 
trip through groove land. 


Exs. 5 and 6, inspired by “Jitterbug 
Swing” and “Aberdeen Mississippi Blues,” 
show you how White rhythmically 
approached open-D minor. Both examples use 
an alternating-bass pattern. White often ham- 
mered from F to F#, with the latter note 
always landing on the downbeat, like in Ex. 
5. This hammer-on, from the minor third to 
the major third, creates a D major chord. As 
seen in Ex. 6, White sometimes started with 
the F# already fretted, but hammered on later, 
in the third bar of this figure. 

Inspired by “Sic Em Dogs,” first recorded as 
an inmate in the 1930s and his first known 
slide recording, Ex. 7 has a slightly different 
bass pattern, which doesn’t always alternate 
from string to string, but is hits steadily on the 
beat. Ex. 8 highlights one of the flashier aspects 
of White’s playing. He used this percussive 
expression on his recording of “Aberdeen Mis- 
sissippi Blues” and it involves alternately 
tapping the guitar’s neck and body while 
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simultaneously hammering-on the fifth string 
at the second fret. 

Ex. 9, which is patterned after ‘Jitterbug 
Swing,” uses the bottleneck to create a call-and- 
response phrase over an alternating-bass 
pattern. Play this phrase with your slide held 
low, touching just the first string and slightly 
angled outward from the fretboard to avoid 
touching other strings. 

It can be tricky to play slide in open-D 
minor, since you will want to avoid the third 
string. Use a finger—I prefer my first—to 
dampen the strings behind the slide. If you 
have good finger independence you can cover 
three strings or more with the dampening 
finger, while keeping contact with the slide on 
just the first string. 

White would often make large leaps on the 
fretboard with the slide. Ex. 10, which takes its 
cue from “Aberdeen,” starts out at the 12th fret, 
and then quickly moves to the fourth fret for a 
descending run. Play this slowly until you get 
the hang of this move, and try to avoid banging 
your slide into the fretboard, as I often did in 
trying to perfect it. 

Ex. 11 is a short piece of mine called June 
Bug Swing,” which employs all the previously 
discussed examples and borrows several of 
White’s open-D minor ideas. The opening four- 
bar sequence sets up the groove with an 
alternating-bass and hammer-on from the 
minor to the major third. That’s followed by the 
tapping idea from “Aberdeen Mississippi Blues,” 
but harmonized with the third string. 

In bar 7, bring in the slide and play a phrase 
similar to ‘Jitterbug Swing,” adding a major 
sixth to the tonality to fill in a portion of the D 
Mixolydian mode (D E F# GAB C). In bar 11, 
shoot up to the 12th fret with the slide to 
produce a quick double stop, adding some 
urgency to the sound. Finish things off with a 
return to the original groove. Once you get all 
the moves down, try playing this example at a 
brisk temp: 175 bpm or faster. 

Working through Booker White’s music is 
like a trip through groove land. It’s especially 
gratifying if you lean towards fast, chugging 
tempos. If you’re comfortable with playing an 
alternating-bass in an open tuning, you can 
borrow many great ideas from this inspiring 
player. Try creating a groove or two from the 
above examples—you can embellish them with 
slide notes on other strings, or navigate to other 
parts of the neck. 

Let your blues muse free and get busy! 


Pete Madsen is a San Francisco Bay Area—based 
guitarist, author, and educator who specializes in 
acoustic blues, ragtime, and slide guitar. 
learnbluesguitarnow.com. 
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*50 Golden Tickets are randomly hidden in the Ozzy Osbourne harmonicas. Find a ticket to win one Special Edition 
harmonica, signed and played by Ozzy. No purchase necessary. Open to U.S. residents age 21 & up. 
Void where prohibited. See contest rules at ozzy.playhohner.com. Not open to residents of FL, NY, and RI. 


Richard Thompson’s guitar 
playing sounds like a small 
band more than a single 
guitar player. 


Precision Picking 


BY DAVID HODGE 


ometimes playing guitar requires finesse. 
S It may certainly look like guitarists flail 
away at the strings. But if you listen care- 
fully, you'll hear that seasoned players have a 
subtle control over their instruments. They 
can hit one, two, three, four, or five strings— 
accurately, no less—at any given time. 

Richard Thompson’s guitar playing, for 
example, sounds like a small band more than 
it does a single guitar player. He’ll get a 
smooth rhythm going and then add to it—a 
small melodic lead here, a little rhythm fill 
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there, everything adds to the basic song and 
makes it much more vibrant. 

To get your playing to this point requires 
specific practice. In this lesson, I’ll help you 
get started on this vital skill. Because all of 
the examples here are played with a pick, it 
may take some getting used to, especially if 
you’re mostly a fingerstyle player. But after a 
little practice, you'll likely be impressed with 
how easily you can switch from strumming 
full chords to bringing out melodic and har- 
monic subtleties. 


Let’s start by focusing on an essential tool for 
any guitarist—hitting two adjacent strings at 
the same time—a technique called a double- 
stop. Ex. 1 is an open E minor chord, played 
two strings at a time. Begin by hitting the low E 
and A strings, with short, concise downstrokes. 
(Everything through Ex. 9 is played entirely in 
downstrokes, so you'll get lots of practice!). 
Initially, you should be obsessively obser- 
vant of just what it takes to accomplish this, 
especially if you’ve not paid it much attention 
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Beginners’ Tip #1 
Your primary task is to get comfort- 
able hitting two strings at once, but 
your secondary objective is to be able 
to hear when you’ve missed and hit 


more (or fewer) than two strings. It’s 
very important at this early stage of 
practice to listen critically to your 
playing. (Try recording yourself with 
a smartphone to check how honest 
you’re being with yourself.) 


before. Keep your picking hand close to the 
strings, almost as close as you would when 
palm-muting. Use just enough of a downstroke 
to hit the target pair of strings while staying 
close enough to hit the next pair. 

Keeping the Em chord held with your fret- 
ting hand, change your picking to the A and 
D strings. Continue on with the D and G 
strings, then the G and B, and finally the B 
and high E strings. Then work your way back 
down to the original pair. 

Ex. 2 is essentially the same exercise, 
using an A major chord. Start with the A and 
D strings. Again, work in sets of two until you 
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reach the B and high E strings before coming 
back to the original pairs. 

Ideally, you should be able to do this with 
any open-position chord you know. The E, 
Em, and G chords will use all six strings. The 
A, Am, and C chords will all begin with the A 
and D strings, and the D chord should begin 
with the D and G strings. 

When you’re comfortable with all your open 
position chords, move on to something more 
challenging, as shown in Ex. 3. Start as you did 
in Ex. 1, but then shift to using just your third 
finger on the second-fret notes. When you get 
to the G and B string pair, I strongly suggest 
using your fourth finger to fret the notes on the 
third fret. You’re going to want to keep that 
pinky in shape, after all. 

Finally take this last exercise and cut the 
timing in half, as shown in Ex. 4. This may take 
practice, but you should find it gets easier with 
each time you run through it. 


WEEK TWO 

This week, maintain your focus on picking 
double-stops, but work further up the neck. For 
Ex. 5 try fretting the initial pair with your first 
finger at fret 5 and your third finger at fret 7. 
Then use only your first finger for any notes on 
the fifth fret and only your third for any notes 
on the seventh. When you get to the G-and-B- 
string pairings, use your fourth finger for the 
notes on the eighth fret. 

Next, repeat the exercise but cut the time in 
half (Ex. 6) and finally, make some cool, minor 
variations, playing the notes at the seventh fret 
as hammer-ons and sliding your third finger 
from the seventh fret to the eighth and back 
again, as shown in Ex. 7. 

By this point, you can start switching from 
full chords to fills using double-stops, such as 
in Ex. 8. This figure is one measure each of G 
and C, starting with two strums of each chord, 
followed by four eighth notes of double-stops. 
It’s the type of guitar lick preferred by players 
from Paul Simon to Ed Sheeran. Note that 
each lick begins by keeping the chord in place 
and then hammering on one (in the case of the 
C chord) or both (in the G-chord example) 


Beginners’ Tip #2 


While working through Week Two’s 
exercises, it’s perfectly okay to not 
keep your first finger flat on the fifth 


fret the entire time. Feel free to 
“see-saw” between the first and third 
fingers as you switch between the 
fifth and seventh frets. 
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strings of the target pair. After last week’s 
practice, you should be at the point where 
trusting your ability to hit the correct strings is 
close to being second nature. 


WEEK THREE 

It’s time to up the ante with three-string and 
four-string sets, which are sometimes called 
partial chords. To accomplish this, let’s take a 
small step backward with a slight variation of 
the earlier open E minor chord. In Ex. 9 
you'll play three strings at a time (the first 
two measures), then you'll play it using with 
four strings at a time. 

Really take your time with this and listen 
to what you’re doing. Focus on the highest 
note, using it to guide you if you’re strum- 
ming too hard or too lightly. Don’t be afraid 
to focus on a simple segment of this 
example—playing the last five chord clusters 


Beginners’ Tip #3 


When playing an upstroke, you natu- 
rally put in a slight movement away 
from the guitar, because hitting all the 


bass strings again muddies up the 
sound. Take time to be overly deliber- 
ate with your strokes—get the feel of 
just how much push you need to hit 
the strings as precisely as possible. 


of the second measure over and over again, 
for instance, is a great way to gain confidence 
in your strumming capabilities. 

This becomes even more important when 
adding upstrokes, as in Ex. 10. Initially, try to 
catch only two strings when you play an 
upstroke, listening carefully to each one. Do 
this exercise very slowly at first until you’re 
comfortable you’re doing it correctly. 

When you're ready, try Ex. 11. Be especially 
tuned into whether you're catching two or three 
strings on the upstroke. At this point, you’re not 
going to be totally accurate, but you should be 
able to hear the difference. 

You should also be hearing that your 
guitar playing sounds more natural and 
relaxed, much like guitarists you admire. 
Give Ex. 12 (another pass at the A chord) a 
try and you should find you’re not the least 
bit phased by switching between two-, three-, 
and four-string sets. 


WEEK FOUR 
Being able to play just the strings you want 
also allows you to work in different places 
along the neck without having to make barre 
chords for each shift in position. Simple chord 
progressions, as the I-IV-V (A-D-E) in Ex. 13 
become more fun and interesting to play. 
Now make some real music! The acid test 
to see how well you’re doing is to be able to 
change seamlessly from strumming full chords 
to partial chords and double stops. 


TAKE IT TO THE NEXT LEVEL 


Ex. 14 is much like Ex. 8 in that it’s a 
simple G-to-C progression, but it also makes 
builds on Week Three’s skills of changing 
from downstrokes to upstrokes to emphasize 
particular notes. And it’s slightly syncopated, 
to help you stress the highest note of each 
chord. Like the previous example, it’s a lot 
more fun to play. 

And more fun to listen to, as well. 

This is where all your work to this point 
truly pays off. By now you'll realize that you 
don’t have to be 100 percent accurate 100 
percent of the time—just making the effort to 
not hit all your strings on every stroke goes a 
long way toward making you sound like a 
skilled guitarist. 


David Hodge is managing editor of guitarnoise.com 
and author of seven Complete Idiot’s Guides, 
including editions for guitar, ukulele, and guitar 
theory. davidhodge.com 


Beginners’ Tip #4 


It's important to come up with practical 
applications of what you’ve learned. For 
Ex. 13, try to name each chord out loud 


and then use it in songs that you 

already know well enough. With Ex. 14, 
focus on making the pickstrokes clean, 
to bring out the top note of each chord. 


Becoming proficient in picking your strings can bring you all sorts of surprises. If you play a 12-string guitar, you can 
focus on bringing out the high notes of the third-string course to create a harmony to the B and E strings. (The exer- 
cise will also sound great on a six-string guitar.) 
Here’s a typical progression in the key of D major involving the | and V chords (D and A), but the focus of the 
picking creates a lovely descending melody line. The trick here is to use your second finger as an anchor on string 
course 3. When both fingers are needed on the same fret, use your third finger on the second course. Otherwise, your 


index finger will be on course 2. 
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SONGCRAFT 


Looking 
for the 
Moon 


American troubadour 
Tom Paxton reflects 
on his life in song 

BY MARK ARI 


s one of the young folksingers to emerge 

from New York’s Greenwich Village in the 
early 1960s, Tom Paxton was the forerunner of a 
new type of songwriting troubadour. “Dylan is 
usually cited as the founder of the new song 
movement,” said Dave Van Ronk in the autobi- 
ography The Mayor of MacDougal Street, “and he 
certainly became its most visible standard- 
bearer, but the person who started the whole 
thing was Tom Paxton.” 

Paxton’s oft-covered 1964 hit “The Last 
Thing on My Mind,” “Ramblin’ Boy,” “Bottle of 
Wine,” and other originals that helped define 
the 1960s folk revival are so much a part of the 
American songbook they seem to have existed 
forever. And Paxton’s guitar style is simple and 
graceful. Like his voice—always closer to Cisco 
Houston than Woody Guthrie—it underscores 
the emotions in the words with clarity and an 
almost Celtic lilt. 

At 79, the semi-retired Paxton is as busy as 
ever, having just released Boat in the Water 
(PAX), his 63rd album. He had returned days 
earlier from a tour in England when he called 
from his home in Alexandria, Virginia, to chat 
about the process behind his enduring songs (see 
the music to “A Daughter in Denver” on p. 50). 


How did you get it in your head to write 
songs in the first place? 

It’s a kind of mystery. I was a student at the 
University of Oklahoma in the late ’50s. I really 
love Shakespeare, but I don’t know why I chose 
a Shakespeare lecture to write my first song, 
this really awful imitation Elizabethan murder 
ballad. I reprinted the lyrics of that song in my 
songbook, The Honor of Your Company (Cherry 
Lane Music) to show people that if I could 
write something that phony and awful and 
then go on to write some decent songs, there’s 
hope for everybody. 


Do you still write some bad songs? 
Oh, my God, yes. Most of the songs I write 


are pretty awful. You have to be fearless. 
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Tom Paxton 


Unafraid to fail. You have to get them out of 
your system. Every bad song is one song 
closer to a good song. I must have written 50 
awful songs thinking some of them were 
pretty good before I wrote “The Marvelous 
Toy,” which was the first song I wrote that 
amounted to anything. 


‘Most of the songs | write 
are pretty awful. You have 
to be fearless. Unafraid to 
fail. You have to get them 
out of your system? 

TOM PAXTON 


So you'd advise aspiring songwriters 

to get busy. 

It depends on how serious they are. You need 
the discipline of listening to your songs, then 
listening to the songs you love and trying to 
find why your songs aren’t up to those. It also 
takes constructive criticism from people who 
know what they’re talking about. Treat that 
seriously. See the truth of it. Incorporate that 
into your writing. And copy everybody whose 


work you love. Don’t worry about the fact 
that it’s imitation stuff. Your own style is 
going to evolve. 


How do you know when you’re onto 
something good? 

You develop a little itch behind the ears, some- 
thing that says, “This might be worth messing 
with.” So you keep messing with it. You develop 
a romance with an incomplete song. An obses- 
sion. Like with your first high-school girlfriend. 
It keeps the unconscious cooking on solving this 
crossword puzzle called songwriting. 


And how do you solve it? 

The act of writing produces ideas. My dear friend 
the late Bob Gibson, with whom I wrote on many 
occasions, said “You can’t steer a sailboat until it’s 
moving.” So you scribble along, writing tripe, and 
all of a sudden you have a line that makes you 
say “Whoa, where did that come from?” You go 
fishing, and the way you fish is you move the 
pencil or, less certainly, you type away. You write 
and write until something arrests your attention. 
The act of writing produces ideas. It’s the act of 
going after the songs, looking for the songs. Or, in 
my case, looking for the moon. AG 
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ACOUSTIC CLASSIC 


‘A Daughter in Denver’ 


Tom Paxton tells the story of an isolated family man 


BY ADAM PERLMUTTER 


om Paxton uses a bright melody to paint 
T a sad picture in “A Daughter in Denver,” 
from his new album Boat in the Water (Pax). 
Against a pleasant chord progression, the 
narrator, an older man living in seclusion, 
expresses longing for his far-flung family and 
regrets that he hadn’t been more emotionally 
available for them. 

Paxton employs an economy of materials in 
putting together the song. There are only four 
chords—Em, A7, D, and Bm—which, due to a 
capo at the third fret, sound as Gm, C7, E and 


Dm. The chords are rearranged cleverly in dif- 
ferent sections, with the intro, interlude, and 
chorus starting on the ii chord (Em), the verse 
starting on the V (A7), and the song finally 
coming to rest on the I (D). 

The notation and tablature depict the 
intro. In the top part, you get a little taste of 
the soloing, which is also heard in the inter- 
ludes. It’s pretty straightforward, with all of 
the notes drawn from the D major scale (D E 
F# G A B C#) (sounds as F major). Once you 
learn the solo as written, try improvising your 


Tom Paxton 


own. Stick to the scale, and you won’t need to 
worry about any wrong notes. 

The bottom part shows a picking pattern that 
you can use throughout the song. Notice the syn- 
copated gait that results in placing bass notes on 
beat 1, the “and” of 2, and 4. If you’d like to play 
the tune fingerstyle, try using the pattern sug- 
gested in between the staves. Remember p = 
thumb, i = index, and m = middle finger. You 
could also play these arpeggios with a pick. I find 
that using all downstrokes works well, but go with 
whatever strokes feel most natural for you. AG 
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A DAUGHTER IN DENVER BY TOM PAXTON 


Chords, Capo Ill 


Intro/Main Accompaniment Pattern 


Em A7 D Bm 
023000 x02030 xx0132 x13421 
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oe 
Intro 
Em A7 
Chorus 
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Repeat Chorus 
Interlude (use Chorus progression) 
Em = A7 ; D Bm 
A daughter in Denver, a son in Cheyenne 2. Nowit’s half an hour by truck just to look at a tree 
_ Em A7 It’s 18 hundred acres of nothin’ but me 
An ex-wife in Dallas with a suitable man Just me and some prairie dogs livin’ what passes for life 
Em A7 D Bm All that | know is I’m missin’ my kids and my wife 


I’m out on this prairie where the winter winds blow 


Em A7 D 
I’m thinkin’ about them and missin’ them so 


Interlude 
Em A7 


A7 D 
1. My old man kept his feelin’s hidden inside 


A7 


D 
And | turned out the same no matter how hard | tried 


Bm Em 
And this is somethin’ my family came to know well 


A7 
| knew | loved them but there was no way they could tell 


Repeat Chorus 


Tag 
Em A7 D 
I’m thinkin’ about them and missin’ them so 


Em A7 D 
A daughter in Denver, a son in Cheyenne 
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‘Mama’s Got the Blues’ 


A Bessie Smith classic worked out on guitar 


BY ADAM PERLMUTTER 


essie Smith, also known as the Empress of 
B the Blues, was one of the most prominent 
blues and jazz singers of her time, but her influ- 
ence isn’t limited to these domains. It’s clearly 
heard in so many singers who preceded her— 
from Aretha Franklin to Janis Joplin—and by 
extension in the development of American 
popular song in general. (In 2015, HBO released 
a biographical film on Smith starring Queen 
Latifah.) Smith—who died 80 years ago on 
September 26, 1937 in an automobile accident 
at the age of 43—also had a minor acting career: 
She appeared in the 1929 film St. Louis Blues, 
inspired by the WC. Handy song. 
On a 1923 recording of her song “Mama’s 


Got the Blues,” Smith is backed not by guitar 
but piano. The song, like any blues number, 
really, lends itself nicely to six-string accompa- 
niment. While the original recording is in the 
key of Bb major, this arrangement is in the more 
guitar-friendly key of A major. If you’d like to 
play it in Bb, just use a capo at the first fret. 

The song is based on the 12-bar blues 
form, diagramed here in notation, with a 
chord progression that’s a little more sophisti- 
cated than basic I-IV-V changes. This form is 
repeated four times. 

In learning the piece, you might throw 
together a little instrumental introduction. The 
intro shown here is inspired by the original 


Bessie Smith 


piano part and is best played with fingerpicking 
or hybrid picking. Play it at a moderate tempo, 
firmly hitting a bass note on each beat. 

Any basic picking-hand pattern will suffice 
for the accompaniment. I’ve suggested two 
possibilities. You can play the first pattern by 
strumming with your thumb or a pick. Use all 
downstrokes, save for the occasional upstroke 
on the “and” of a beat. 

Try fingerpicking the second pattern, using 
your thumb for the notes on strings 5 and 6, 
and two or three fingers for the notes on the 
higher strings. Let all of the notes ring through- 
out, and dig into the strings a little, for a biting 
sound that’s appropriately bluesy. AG 
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MAMA'S GOT THE BLUES 


BY BESSIE SMITH 


Basic Form 
Chords 
A7 D7 G7 A7 £7 
4.4 
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Picking Patterns 
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A7 3. Brown skin’s deceitful, but a yellow man is worse 
1. Some people say that the weary blues ain't bad Brown skin’s deceitful, but a yellow man is worse 
D7 G7 A7 E7 A7 I'm gonna get myself a black man and play safety first 
Some people say the weary blues ain’t bad 
E7 _ ~&B7 E7 A7_ E7 4. | got a man in Atlanta, two in Alabama, three in Chattanooga 
But it's the worst old feeling that I've ever had Four in Cincinnati, five in Mississippi, six in Memphis, Tennessee 
If you don’t like my peaches, please let my orchard be 
2. Woke up this morning with the jinx around my bed 


| woke up this morning with the jinx around my bed 


| didn’t have no daddy to hold my aching head 
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Rosewood is illegally logged from Masoala and 
Marojejy national parks. 


The Rosewood Blues 


BY PATRICK SULLIVAN 


(14 hat trip to Madagascar just about killed 
me,” recalls Tom Bedell with a laugh. 

“The jungle was so hot and humid, and we were 

climbing up these steep hills in the heat.” 

Two years ago, the Oregon guitar maker 
visited the African island nation to see how 
rosewood trees there were faring. Bedell has 
long focused on environmental questions raised 
by guitar makers’ use of rosewood, and reports 
suggested that political turmoil in Madagascar 
was increasing illegal logging. 

Bedell was deeply troubled by what he dis- 
covered. “We could not find one single mature 
rosewood tree—only seedlings,” he says. “But 
we did see big piles of rosewood logs hidden in 
the jungle.” 

Indeed, a 2016 analysis by the United 
Nations Office on Drugs and Crime found that 
rosewood is the world’s most illegally trafficked 
wild product, with huge demand from the 
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Chinese furniture industry and other users 
driving deforestation in vulnerable countries. 
That’s why Bedell—who runs the eco- 
conscious Bedell Guitars—strongly supports 
new rules under CITES (Convention on Interna- 
tional Trade in Endangered Species), aimed at 
reining in logging’s threats to rosewood. “The 
guitar industry’s impact on our tropical forests 
has been minimal,” Bedell says. “But to control 
the trade in wood for furniture, they had to list 
it all. If we want to have rosewood available for 
generations to come, this is really important.” 


The new rosewood regulations—which took 
effect January 2, 2017—have also sparked 
questions and concerns among many makers 
and musicians. Some guitar makers say they’ve 
adapted relatively easily. But others report 
delays in getting export permits, contradictory 


advice from U.S. officials, and major challenges 
in working with foreign governments. 

The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, for its 
part, says that export permit applications are 
being processed in about three weeks on 
average. The agency, which is primarily respon- 
sible for implementing the new rosewood rules, 
reported receiving about 100 permit applica- 
tions by the last week of February. It has not 
denied any applications under the new rules to 
date, according to a spokeswoman. 

The new CITES Appendix II listing applies 
to the entire genus Dalbergia, which encom- 
passes more than 250 species of rosewood. The 
only exception is Brazilian rosewood (Dalbergia 
nigra), which continues to be covered under 
tougher rules that almost entirely prohibit 
trade. Many rosewood species had already been 
protected under CITES Appendix III, which 
required cross-border shipments of logs, sawn 


ERIK PATEL 


wood, and veneer sheets to be authorized by a 
document certifying origins. 

But the new listing includes finished prod- 
ucts like guitars and other instruments, even 
if they contain small amounts of wood in fea- 
tures like tuning pegs. Export permits are 
now required when such guitars are sold 
across national borders. 


THE GOOD NEWS FOR MUSICIANS 

Luckily for guitarists, the new CITES listing 
includes an annotation exempting instruments 
brought across international boundaries for 
noncommercial purposes—as long as they 
contain less than 10 kilograms (or about 22 
pounds) of the newly protected rosewood 
species. “If I’m Bob Dylan going to a gig in 
Belgium, even though it’s a paid concert, it’s 
still considered a noncommercial activity,” 
explains Rob Garner of ForestBased Solutions, 
an environmental consulting company. “But if I 
sell that guitar over there or buy one, I must 
have a CITES permit for that guitar now.” 

According to the League of American 
Orchestras’ Heather Noonan, who attended last 
fall’s CITES conference in South Africa where 
the new rules were adopted, the U.S. has taken 
a generous interpretation of the personal-use 
annotation. Under this approach, the 10-kilo- 
gram limit applies not to the instrument’s total 
weight but to the amount of rosewood in it. 

Musicians should understand, however, 
that other countries might take different inter- 
pretations—or have other rules. And if you’re 
traveling with a valuable guitar, be ready to 
prove that it’s yours and that you brought it 
into the country. “The very safest course of 
action is to contact the local authority and ask 
what is required,” Noonan says. 

If you don’t already know all the materials 
used in creating your instrument, now is the 
time to find out. “You should get a third-party 
evaluation,” Noonan says. “Ideally, you would 
document when it was made, who it was made 
by, and what it is made out of.” 

Noonan’s organization and other groups are 
urging CITES to streamline permit requirements 
for musicians and make sure all countries enforce 
them the same way. But any changes could take 
years. Still, neither the American Orchestra 
League nor the National Association of Music 
Merchants has any reports of musicians encoun- 
tering problems caused by the new rules. “We 
usually hear about issues like that,” Noonan says. 


HEADACHES FOR GUITAR MAKERS 

Guitar makers have definitely hit some speed 
bumps in dealing with the new CITES regula- 
tions. And they say that these rules could result 


in musicians paying more for guitars or having 
more trouble buying rosewood instruments. 
“T’d say that the impact has been heavy,” says 
Nick Colesanti of Martin Guitars. “It’s time- and 
resource-intensive and in some respects pretty 
expensive to comply with the regulations. But 
we think it’s really important, and we’re doing 
all we need to comply.” 

CITES permits themselves aren’t that pricey 
for a larger company. For about $200, a 
so-called “master file” permit from the U.S. gov- 
ernment allows a maker to ship hundreds of 
guitars overseas. The main expenses for Martin, 
Colesanti says, are the extra manpower and 
information technology upgrades needed to 
complete permits and comply with the chain-of- 
custody requirements for rosewood. 

U.S. Fish and Wildlife officials have been 
extraordinarily helpful, Colesanti says. But he 
notes that the European Union complicated the 
situation by also requiring an import permit for 
rosewood products—something not mandated 
by CITES. Still, despite the changes, Martin sup- 
ports the new listing. “We’re a 184-year-old 


If you don’t already know 
all the materials used in 
creating your instrument, 
now is the time to find out. 


company. We’re all about sustainability,” 
Colesanti says. “No regulation is perfect, and this 
one may be tweaked over time. But we believe 
in the general principle. We want these trees and 
this wood to be around for a long time.” 

Other makers report very challenging experi- 
ences. Bob Taylor, co-founder of Taylor Guitars, 
says the new rules have had many impacts on 
his company, which exports tens of thousands of 
guitars a year. As of mid-February, Taylor could 
not obtain rosewood from India or transfer rose- 
wood between its factory in California and its 
Mexican facility. “We’ve stopped production on 
some rosewood models,” Taylor explains. “And 
we have an entire team working with all the 
countries where we sell guitars in order to work 
out the details of exporting and importing.” 

U.S. officials are trying to be helpful, Taylor 
says. But his company has experienced chal- 
lenges at ports when exporting. Those are being 
overcome as Taylor works with Fish and Wild- 
life and other agencies. “It’s all new to every- 
one, even them,” Taylor says. 

Taylor supports protecting rosewood 
under CITES, but he says the new rules go 
too far. “I do not support the rule of control- 
ling finished products. Not at all,” he says. 


“Once the wood itself has passed CITES 
control on exportation and importation that 
should be the end of the control.” 

Some smaller companies also report major 
problems. Texas-based Collings Guitars does 
a modest international business and has a lot 
of prior experience working with Fish and 
Wildlife. But as of mid-February, Collings had 
still not managed to get U.S. officials to clear 
a single permit to export under the new rose- 
wood rules, according to general manager 
Steve McCreary. 

The company says it received contradic- 
tory information about the new requirements 
from Fish and Wildlife and the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, which is involved in port 
inspections of instruments featuring shells 
from protected species. “It’s been really diffi- 
cult to get everyone on the same page — the 
carriers, the customers, Fish and Wildlife, and 
the USDA in some cases,” McCreary says. 
“We’re a small company, and this is impacting 
our monthly revenue.” 

McCreary attributes the problems to the 
learning curve that accompanies new regula- 
tions. “It will get worked out like it did with the 
shell rules,” he says, referring to Federal Wildlife 
legislation that impacted the materials 
commonly used in guitar inlays. “But in the 
meantime we’re piling up guitars over here, 
while other countries figure out how to receive 
instruments made with rosewood.” 

Will such difficulties raise guitar prices? 
Some makers say they’re already charging 
customers for permit fees and time spent on 
paperwork. Others don’t yet pass along costs but 
may do so in the future. Minneapolis luthier 
Charlie Hoffman, on the other hand, says he 
likely won't bother. “Probably not—compared to 
the cost of the guitar, the costs of record keeping 
just aren’t that high,” Hoffman says. 


A SENSE OF UNCERTAINTY 

One major unknown is what the rules will do 
to the price of rosewood itself, according to 
Chris Herrod of Luthiers Mercantile Interna- 
tional (LMI), a California-based company that 
supplies wood to instrument makers. “We 
assume prices will be impacted by this, but 
we're not sure exactly how,” he says. 

Wood dealers in India, a major rosewood sup- 
plier, might increase prices to cover losses. “Or 
they may want to stay competitive since people 
might move to alternative woods,” Herrod says. 

Dozens of luthiers have contacted LMI about 
the new rules, and the company is focused on 
providing information needed to sell rosewood 
instruments abroad. “We need to be able to trace 
any piece of wood to the exact shipment that it 
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came on,” Herrod says. “That’s very detailed but 
we've done it. The paper trail that you get from 
our company will be exceptional.” 

Despite the new challenges, Herrod isn’t sure 
you'll see a move toward alternative woods. 
“Rosewood has been a really reliable commodity, 
whereas a lot of replacements haven't been,” he 
says. “When it comes to alternatives, there’s 
much more likelihood of supply chains being 
erratic in terms of quality and supply.” 

Another obvious obstacle to alternative 
woods is musicians’ strong preference for rose- 
wood, says luthier Matt Larrivée. Larrivée 


——— 19 


Guitars, now based in California, ships hun- 
dreds of rosewood-containing instruments 
abroad every year. The 50-year-old company 
has decades of experience with other CITES 
permits, but Larrivée says preparing for the 
new rules was still extremely difficult. 

He faults the CITES system for giving 
instrument makers just three months between 
adoption of the new listing and its January 
implementation. The challenges are now 
mostly resolved, he says, and the company 
was able to obtain a master-file rosewood 
permit in about six weeks. 
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Yet the new rules have also increased 
Larrivée’s determination to experiment with 
rosewood alternatives—something he began 
doing years ago after seeing other guitar com- 
panies run afoul of the Lacey Act, a U.S. law 
that prohibits trafficking in illegally obtained 
wood. “We’ve built with maybe 15 or 20 differ- 
ent woods in quantity since those issues 
happened,” he says. “We’ve been trying to get 
guitar buyers comfortable with woods other 
than rosewood and mahogany.” 

But some alternative tonewoods have 
been a tough sell. Guitars made with Indian 
silver oak offer a prime example. “They are 
uniformly great sounding,” Larrivée says. 
“But because it’s a lighter-colored wood, the 
guitars don’t enjoy the same success that a 
guitar made with rosewood does.” 


if you’re traveling with a 
valuable guitar, be ready 
to prove that it’s yours 
and that you brought it 
into the country. 


Until consumer taste changes, Larrivée 
will continue working with rosewood—and 
he acknowledges the need for protections. 
Three years ago, a customer asked Larrivée to 
build a guitar from Brazilian rosewood that 
he promised to supply himself. “So we got 
this package of wood from Brazil,” Larrivée 
recalls. “There was no CITES permit, and the 
box was labeled ‘model airplane parts.” 

Larrivée ordered employees not to open the 
box. And then he called federal officials. “It was 
hard, but we had to rat out our own customer 
to Fish and Wildlife,” he says. “They came out 
and inspected the wood and called the cus- 
tomer. There ultimately were no charges, but as 
a maker, that was really tough.” 

That experience helps explain why Larrivée 
ultimately supports the new rosewood rule. 
“As much as it is an absolute pain in the ass— 
there’s just no polite way to put it—it is some- 
thing that is probably necessary,” he says. “But 
they certainly could have done a better job of 
rolling it out.” AG 
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ASK THE EXPERT 


Vintage Guitars & Aging Plastic Parts 


Repairing or replacing plastic pickguards and binding are real issues for vintage guitars 


ello gentle readers. Lately, I’ve received 

lots of questions about issues stemming 
from aging plastics on old guitars. From curling 
pickguards to binding rot, it’s one of the things 
that people have to bear in mind when buying 
and playing older instruments. 


I bought a Martin 0-18 from the ’60s 
Q: a few years ago, and I love it. It’s a 
sweet little guitar that’s the right 
size for me. There are a couple of cracks in the 
top that I’ve been nervous about getting 
repaired as they are right next to the pick- 
guard, which is curling up at the edges. There 
is one under the strings and one at the outside 
edge. I don’t think it needs much else. Can I 
safely get these cracks closed up? 
—Patty, New York, New York 


First, I would count myself lucky if the 
A: only thing my favorite 60-year-old 

guitar needed was a little attention to 
the pickguard and a couple of top cracks! 
You’re starting ahead of the game. 

Here is what’s happening with your 0-18: 
celluloid is unstable, and as time marches on, 
it’s bound to degrade. Exposing celluloid to 
moisture, light, air, and acids causes it to break 
down. In the case of old pickguards, this usually 
means shrinkage. The original footprint of the 
pickguard may start to show around the edge 
as it shrinks, or the edges may curl up (the 
technical term for that is “potato chipping”). 

Your issue sounds like a classic example of 
a shrinking Martin pickguard. When the guitar 
was built, the pickguard was glued to the bare 
wood and finish was applied over it. As the 
pickguard shrinks, it pulls the wood along 
with it, usually causing a crack under the 
B-string and also sometimes below the waist. 
Trust me: your repair person has seen this 
before! To relieve the stress on your guitar’s 
spruce top, she will carefully remove the pick- 
guard and repair the cracks as much as is 
possible. Then, she may seal the wood, and 
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Mamie Minch 
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GOT A QUESTION? 
Uncertain about guitar care 
and maintenance? The ins- 
and-outs of guitar building? 

Or a topic related to your gear? 


Celluloid is unstable, and 
as time marches on it’s 
bound to degrade. 


depending on how the old guard looks, either 
re-attach it or replace it with a good copy. 
There isn’t a lot of guesswork in this repair. Go 
get a diagnostic from a local luthier! 


I have a 1975 Gibson J-45. The 
Q: tortoiseshell binding is cracked and 
flaking off all around the body. In 
some places, you can see into the soundbox where 
it has completely chipped off! It still sounds 
good—it just doesn’t look so good. Can new 
binding be put on without affecting the play- 
ability and value of the guitar too much? 
—Fred Green, Katy, Texas 


Here’s another version of celluloid 
A: degradation. In the case of binding, 

you're more likely to see the plastic 
fissure, crackle, and ultimately crumble off. 
Certain guitars are more prone to it (we see 
you, Gretsches), and you’ve got one of them. 
The binding on your guitar is deteriorating, 
and there’s basically no stopping it, or at least 
no one has developed a practical way to stop it 
that’s been put into common use. Once the 
process starts, it only has one way to go. 


Ask Acoustic Guitar’s resident 
repair expert Mamie Minch. 
Send an email titled “Repair 
Expert” to Senior Editor Greg 
Olwell at greg.olwell@ 
stringletter.com, and he'll 
forward it to Mamie. 


“Off-gassing” is another effect of the 
binding degrading. As the material breaks 
down, it releases a gas that causes a haze or a 
halo of darkened wood to appear near the 
binding (or heel cap, or pickguard) and in 
some cases is toxic enough to corrode metal 
hardware. The longer you wait to deal with 
this problem, the more effects of off-gassing 
you might expect to see. You say the guitar 
still sounds good, and if you like it and would 
like to play it once it’s healthy, it’s worth 
getting the repair done. If you are interested 
in selling it, a very usable vintage guitar like a 
70s J-45 with a neatly done repair will get 
you farther than a guitar with an attached 
future repair bill for the new owner. 

You may have to do some sleuthing to find 
the right shop, since not everyone will want—or 
be able—to deal with the smelly chemical off-gas 
when removing the remaining plastic. But once 
you get it back in your hands with shiny new 
healthy binding, I’m sure it’ll all feel worth it. 


Mamie Minch is the co-owner of Brooklyn Lutherie 
and an active blues player. She is the former head 
of repair at Retrofret Guitars. 


If AG selects your question 
for publication, you'll receive 
a complimentary copy of 
AG’s The Acoustic Guitar 
Owner’s Manual. 
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DIST! 
GUITARS © DISTINCTION 


For nearly a century Sam Ash Music has been committed to delivering premier customer 
service, the guaranteed lowest price, and the absolute best selection of music and sound gear. 
Our dedication to the Guitars of Distinction collection is the next step in that evolution. 


Guitars of Distinction are handpicked, one-of-a-kind instruments that are listed by their unique 
serial number. You'll be viewing photos of the actual instrument you will receive. Discover your 
next great guitar today at: 


samash.com/quitars-of-distinction 


If you already have a computer, 
most retailers offer beginner-level 
recording packages that start 

at around $200. 


The Digital Troubadour 


BY NATHAN BELL 


hirty years ago, I recorded my first full- 

length LP cutting it in a studio, with 
expensive equipment and (really expensive) 
hourly rates. It was pretty much the only 
option at the time. I was excited to be putting 
down tracks at last, but I’ll never forget the 
feeling of mounting pressure as I tried to 
beat the clock and use as little time and tape 
as possible. Only the most well-funded musi- 
cians had the luxury of time to experiment 
and refine their sound. I wasn’t in that cate- 
gory, in case you wondered. 

Digital technology, accessible at home, has 
changed this equation. Now, a sophisticated 
home-recording studio—with the ability to 
capture, process, and distribute music elec- 
tronically—is within the reach of anyone with 
a smartphone, tablet, laptop, or desktop. 
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Equipment has never been more reliable or 
affordable, and the process has never been 
more intuitive and transparent. Today, musi- 
cians can concentrate more on achieving their 
creative vision than on recording quickly so 
they don’t break the bank. 

But advances in technology bring pitfalls, 
too. Having unlimited do-overs is fantastic, 
but it can also lead to musical paralysis and 
over-thinking. And sorting through the bewil- 
dering array of options for capturing sound 
can be frustrating and expensive. Still, free of 
the limits of tape and studio time, you can 
keep trying, and learning, over and over, until 
the magic happens. In this digital world, the 
only real boundary is your creativity. 

Basically, what you need is a device to 
capture your sound and, depending on how 


much you want to spend, some additional tools 
to expand your options. Here’s what you can 
get on your specific budget, along with some 
basic rules for recording yourself. 


If you don’t have an extra dime, but you do 
have a smart phone, you can download free 
recording software and play straight into the 
phone. You could even just use the included 
IOS, Android, or Windows voice recorder. 
Smartphone voice memos software records 
to a compressed M4A digital format. 

You can make a pretty good guitar/piano 
vocal recording by experimenting with where 
you place the phone. Upload to a site like 
Soundcloud or Bandcamp and, just like that, 
you'll be sharing your music with the world. 
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$0-$500 

If you already have a computer, most retailers 
offer beginner-level recording packages that 
start at around $200. This will get you the 
basics: a microphone, stand, and basic inter- 
face/preamp that will plug in to your 
computer (see sidebar, “Computer Inter- 
faces”). Download your choice of free 
recording software and you’re ready to go. 
Audacity is one freeware option that has a lot 
of devotees and is relatively easy to use. 

If you don’t already own a computer and 
youre willing to do a little looking around, you 
could pick up an iPad Mini 2, a preamp/inter- 
face/converter, two microphones, boom mic 
stands, and one microphone windscreen—all 
for around $500. Apple has done a terrific job 
making their inexpensive Garage Band record- 
ing program intuitive and sophisticated, so it is 


Now, a sophisticated 
home-recording studio— 
with the ability to capture, 
process, and distribute 
music electronically—is 
within reach of anyone 
with a smartphone, tablet, 
laptop, or desktop. 


a great jumping-off point for the beginning 
recordist. Garage Band (free on some Apple 
products and just $10 for the basic app) will 
run on the iPhone, but the display will be small 
enough that I recommend at least an eight-inch 
tablet. Garage Band is an easy-to-use multi- 
track software program that has enough 
options for anybody and exports to 44.1 KHZ 
16-bit audio for transferring to more expensive 
software programs or using in the final master- 
ing and production process. 

For less than the price of a decent meal, 
you can find digital-audio workstation (DAW) 
apps like MultiTrack DAW ($9.99), Audiostar 
($4.99), StudioMini Recording Studio ($4.99), 
and Sonoma Wireworks 4-Track ($4.99) that 
offer basic multitrack-recording capabilities 
allowing you to stack multiple-layered parts 
and produce a CD-ready recording. 

If you are not an Apple user, or just want 
to use a different DAW with a more flexible 
interface, there is a myriad of products avail- 
able at entry-level prices that still provide 
world-class performance. 

Windows users will find a lot to like about 
Presonus Free, Reaper, and Zynewave 
Podium. These DAWs provide a free-trial/ 


limited-features period in which to decide 
whether to purchase the full software (prices 
range from $39 to $60). 

Android options are more limited, but 
include the highly rated Audio Evolution Music 
Studio ($6.49 from Google’s Play Store). 

Alternatively, you can download the free 
open-source program Ardour, or one of the 
well-known, tried-and-tested (also free) pro- 
grams like Audacity. 

Many of the less expensive recording pro- 
grams offer fewer options when recording, 
including a limit to how many tracks can be 
recorded concurrently, but still allow a 
singer-songwriter to make a professional- 
sounding recording. 

Almost everything you can do on an analog 
mixing board is available through the virtual 
interface of even the most basic DAW, including 
virtual buttons, knobs and sliders for recording, 
playback, and muting of individual channels. 
You'll be able to use a wider range of built-in 
effects. During mix-down you'll be able to use 
automation for EQ, panning, and volume levels. 
Most apps and DAWS also include in-app pur- 
chases and add-on options so you can expand 
your software as your budget increases, adding 
more sophisticated reverbs and delays and 
more tunable EQ. 

You'll want to look at how each DAW trans- 
fers files in and out of the app. Most apps offer 
a choice of options, including email transfer for 
smaller files and Wi-Fi sync via Dropbox or 
Google Drive for bigger files. 

Keep in mind that your results will be only 
as good as the memory and processing power 
in your device, so don’t load up your machine 
with memory-intensive programs that bog 
everything down. A little internet research 
can help you figure out how to make efficient 
use of your device or computer. 


$500-$1,500 

This is the sweet spot for the home recordist. 
At this price point, you can splurge a little 
and get a better microphone and a higher- 
quality preamp. 

Ben Surratt, owner of Nashville recording 
studio The Rec Room, suggests the Audio- 
Technica 4033 condenser microphone. But 
there are many options, new and used, that 
have their fans. Many terrific records have 
been made with just the industry workhorses, 
the Shure SM57 and SM58. 

For a significant upgrade in sound quality 
over entry-level preamps, consider units like 
those made by Focusrite and Apogee. All 
preamps have their own sound, so look around 
for one that suits your tastes. 


COMPUTER 
INTERFACES 


While Portastudios, flash recorders, 
tablets, and smart phones all are viable 
options for DIY recording, most 
guitarists are utilizing their own 
computers as home studios. The 
following electronics companies offer 
two-channel and multi-channel digital 
input/output interfaces that can link 
your guitar and/or mic to your desktop 
or laptop computer: Focusrite (Scarlet 
series); Universal Audio (Apollo series); 
Tascam; MOTU; Roland; PreSonus; 
Behringer; iK Multimedia; and Apogee. 


Those convenient, affordable options 
include iK Multimedia’s new iRig 
Acoustic Stage, an advanced USB- 
ready digital microphone system 
designed for stage and home studio 
that features six selectable tone 
presets, instant feedback suppression, 
and a high-def, 24-bit audio interface 
for recording ($99.99). The iRig 
Acoustic Stage is simple to install and 
works with both steel- and nylon-string 
guitars, as well as ukuleles (in fact, any 
instrument with a soundhole). 
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KITBAG 


Another great option for the home recordist 
is a “studio-in-a-box,” available from such man- 
ufacturers as Boss/Roland (BR-800, $449), 
Tascam (DP24SD, $449; DP32SD, $549), and 
Zoom (R16, $399). These all-in-one units elimi- 
nate the need for additional preamps. Just plug 
in your mics and go. Some also provide drum 
samples, effect patches, and mastering presets. 
You can mix and master accurate, professional 
sound using just one unit, and then easily 
download individual tracks to your computer 
for additional processing. These units are por- 
table, so they’re great for live recording. 


$1,500-$3,000 

If you have more money to spend, you can 
step up to industry-standard recording soft- 
ware like Pro Tools or Apple Logic, which 
will give you almost unlimited options for 
recording, processing, and mastering your 
music. They take longer to learn than the 
freeware options, but they’re worth the 
trouble because they’ll let you create record- 
ings that can stand on their own or be inte- 
grated into recordings at a professional 
studio. Remember, the software is only as 


good as the computer it runs on, so you may 
have to upgrade your computer first. 

Use this bigger budget to add more and 
better microphones. You don’t have to spend 
a lot of money to expand your options. John 
Mock, long-time Nashville studio professional 
and musician, suggests you us extra funds to 


If you have more money 

to spend, you can step up to 
industry-standard recording 
software like Pro Tools or 
Apple Logic, which will give 
you almost unlimited 
options for recording. 


purchase the best microphone you can afford, 
and then build your collection as you go. The 
Shure KSM32 ($549), and the Audio-Tech- 
nica 4033 ($399) are good jumping-off 
points, but microphones by Blue, Sennheiser, 
and industry-standard Neumann can all be 
had for a more substantial investment. 

If the fidelity of your original recording is 


compromised, you're limited in what you can do 
in the following stages of production. Choosing 
the best mics and preamps for your dollar is never 
a bad way to spend your hard-earned money. 

Don’t be afraid to buy used equipment 
from reputable sources. I still record my vocals 
with a Rode NT1 condenser microphone that I 
purchased used for less than $100. After seem- 
ingly endless A/B tests, I’ve found that my 
scratchy, rough voice isn’t improved by a 
vintage Neumann. In fact, the much less 
expensive NT1 brings out a warmth that is 
missing with more expensive microphones. 
Avid recordists are always upgrading and 
switching equipment. Take advantage of their 
trading up to trade up for yourself and build 
your microphone collection until you have 
several options for each recording session. 

In Part II of this series, “Recording Yourself 
to Sound Like Yourself,” Pll focus on the tech- 
niques that work best for capturing the sound 
of acoustic instruments, especially the many 
styles and sizes of acoustic guitar. 


Nathan Bell is a singer-songwriter from Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee. nathanbellmusic.com 


SHULBLB 


The best performers will settle for no less. 


“T’ve been very happy with 
these capos for all these years. 
I can honestly say that the 
song Rylynn wouldn't exist 
without the Shubb capo.” 

— Andy McKee 


info@shubb.com ¢ www.shubb.com 


707-843-4068 
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Make sure it’s you they’re hearing. Clear, natural, 
powerful sound delivered with room-filling 180° 


horizontal coverage. What else could a performer 


ask for? How about a quick, easy to setup portable 


unit that’s lighter than most in its class. You ask, 
Bose LT’ answers. BOSE.COM/LISYSTEMS 
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Marchione 
OMC 


Stephen Marchione makes 
a luxurious modern OM 

in the Lone Star State 

BY ADAM PERLMUTTER 


ot long ago, a former music-school class- 

mate and guitar aficionado told me that he 
stores all of his instruments, including vintage 
Gibson and Fender pieces, in his practice space. 
But he keeps one special steel-string— 
a Marchione 12-fret OM—next to his bed. That 
way, he explained, it’ll be easy to grab in case of 
an unexpected evacuation. 

I didn’t appreciate my friend’s fervent 
devotion to this guitar until I received this 
Marchione, a 14-fret OMC (orchestra model 
cutaway), for review. Right out of the box, 
without any sort of warm-up period whatso- 
ever, I was blown away by the OMC’s vivid, 
expansive voice. The guitar seems to put 
more out that you put into it; its power is 
thrilling to experience. 


A SOLID FOUNDATION 

Marchione guitars are the brainchild of 
Stephen Marchione, a Texas-based, world- 
class luthier who offers both steel- and 
nylon-string acoustics, not to mention arch- 
tops, solidbody and semi-hollow electrics, 
and the occasional violin. Marchione must be 
some kind of freak of nature, having 
mastered not one but all of these forms. 

The first thing I notice about the OMC is 
how solidly built it feels. Its neck is much less 
susceptible to flexing than that on the typical 
guitar. I learn that this robustness owes to the 
way Marchione builds his steel-strings. 
They’re made like traditional Spanish classi- 
cal guitars, facedown in the solera (wooden 
mold), with integral support for the back and 
the top/fingerboard, and further fortified 
with carbon-fiber reinforcement in the head- 
stock, neck, and heel. 

I’m also struck by the complex sheen of 
the OMC’s finish. Applied faultlessly, it’s a 
super-thin treatment of nitrocellulose lacquer 
over a shellac base/pore feeler. You can 
almost feel the pores and the grains of the 
Madagascar rosewood back and sides, Swiss 
spruce top, and Honduran mahogany neck— 
mahogany that, incidentally, had been aging 
in a warehouse in Houston since the 1950s 
before Marchione procured it. 


A similar fastidiousness is evident on all 
other aspects of the OMC, from the shaping 
and notching of its water buffalo—bone nut to 
the polishing of its stainless-steel frets to the 
body’s bracing—which was adhered with hot 
hide glue, as were the other components. It’s 
an unmistakably fine guitar. 

Aesthetically speaking, the instrument’s 
design is handsomely restrained. Marchione 
tends to avoid unnecessary details. He does 
away with a truss-rod cover and leaves an 
elegant channel exposed; the guitar’s back 
extends to the neck heel, taking the place of the 
traditional heel cap. I’m torn, though, on the 
Sperzel locking tuners with their matte black 
finish. On one hand, they call to mind 1980s 
metal guitars, but on the other, maybe they’re 
fitting, given how next-level this guitar is. 


You can almost feel the 
pores and the grains of the 
Madagascar rosewood 
back and sides, Swiss 
spruce top, and Honduran 
mahogany neck— 
mahogany that, incidentally, 
had been aging in a 
warehouse in Houston 
since the 1950s before 
Marchione procured it. 


BRILLIANTLY VOICED 
The OMC is like a hyper orchestra model. It’s 
got the brilliant, balanced sound you would 
expect from an OM, but it’s more richly 
detailed than many contemporary versions. 
The guitar’s fundamentals are deep and 
strong and the overtones are shimmering. It 
sounds almost as if the instrument has a 
built-in ambient effect. 

And it feels quite versatile. Whether I play 
a simple strumming pattern or a Scott Joplin 
rag, a Bach etude, or a Bill Evans arrangement, 
the OMC responds with sonic brilliance. 
There’s a quickness to its attack and a beautiful 
bloom to the notes. The dynamic range is 
uncommonly wide, and so is the timbral range, 
depending on picking-hand placement. 

I'd never seen the need for a cutaway until 
I tried the OMC. Given the guitar’s uniformity 
between registers and regions of the neck, 
chords past the 12th fret sound lush and 
orchestral. It’s especially pleasing to use voic- 
ings combining those high notes with ringing 
open strings and natural harmonics. 
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The OMC is outfitted with a special 
pickup—a collaboration with DiMarzio appar- 
ently years in the making. It’s comprised of 
piezo crystals laminated between layers of 
maple. This sandwich is glued to the bridge 
plate, again with hot hide glue. Through an 
AER Compact 60/3 amp, these electronics 
sound uncannily lifelike, less like a pickup 
than a very good condenser microphone. And 
the system is totally unobtrusive, having no 
preamp or battery pack. 

It’s so easy to focus on how terrific the 
OMC sounds that it’s easy forget how well it 
plays. With low but buzz-free action and a 
sleek C-shaped neck, it handles extremely 
well. And I’m able to play the instrument for 
extended stretches without feeling any fret- 
hand fatigue. 

If there’s any bad news about the Marchione 
OMG, it’s the guitar’s five-figure price tag: it’s 
far more than most guitarists can afford. Then 
again, an aspirational guitar like this is clearly 
intended only for a select few pickers. AG 


AT A GLANCE: 


MARCHIONE 
OMC 


BODY Orchestra Model size with 
Florentine cutaway; solid Swiss 
spruce top; Madagascar rosewood 
back and sides; African ebony bridge 
with water-buffalo bone saddle; gloss 
nitrocellulose lacquer finish with 
shellac base 


NECK Honduran mahogany neck; 
African ebony fretboard; 25.5-inch 
scale length; 1-3/4-inch nut; stainless 
steel frets; Sperzel tuners; water 
buffalo bone nut; gloss nitrocellulose 
lacquer finish with shellac base 


EXTRAS D'Addario EXP16 Coated 
Phosphor Bronze strings (.012-.053); 
custom DiMarzio pickup; Ameritage 
hardshell case with built-in humidifier. 


PRICE $16,500 (as reviewed) 


Made in the USA 
marchione.comt 
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Waterloo WL-S/WL-S Deluxe 


BY ADAM PERLMUTTER 


ast year I had the pleasure of getting to 

know three different Waterloo guitars— 
the WL-14, the WL-JK, and the WL-K—with 
three different winning personalities. This 
time around, I spent time with two new 
Waterloos and was not surprised to find each 
one a total peach of an instrument. 

The Waterloo line of instruments—built by 
Collings Guitars of Austin, Texas—takes its cue 
from the Great Depression-era guitars that were 
low in price and high in character, and that’s cer- 
tainly the case with the WL-S and the WL-S 
Deluxe, 12-fret Stella-inspired flattops. While 
these additions to the growing Waterloo catalog 
are quite different than the previous offerings, 
they embody Waterloo’s trademarks: lightweight, 
super-responsive instruments that are relatively 
affordable and possessed of all kinds of vibe. 


At a glance, the WL-S and the WL-S Deluxe 
look pretty dissimilar. The latter, with 

its ornate wooden purflings 
and rosette, floral 
fretboard 

inlays, 
and 


golden coloring, has a richer appearance. It 
looks as if it should be played by a king, as my 
daughter, who is five, put it. The WL-S is much 
more subdued, being largely devoid of orna- 
mental work, and sporting a lovely autumnal 
sunburst finish on its soundboard. 

But structurally speaking, the guitars are iden- 
tical. Each one has a small body—14 inches wide 
at the lower bout—with a solid spruce sound- 
board and solid cherry back and sides. Cherry, by 
the way, is not only a historically correct choice, 
it’s a domestic wood that’s much more sustainable 
than more commonly used species like mahogany 
and rosewood. It has a lovely reddish coloring 
and is generally projective. 

As opposed to X bracing, the guitars feature 
traditional ladder bracing, which is known to 
produce an open sound. Each of their necks 
has a short scale, 24-7/8 inches, and a slotted 
headstock. And instead of an adjustable truss 
rod, there’s a carbon-fiber T-bar, which is non- 
adjustable but adds less mass. 

Then there’s a subtle, but key, difference 
between the guitars: The WL-S has a satin 
nitrocellulose lacquer finish, but the deluxe 
version boasts a hand-polished varnish—a 
finish type, not commonly seen on production 
instruments, that lends a gorgeous patina and 
feels luxuriously smooth. 
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The WL-S and the WL-S Deluxe are much alike in 
terms of playability and sound. Thanks to their 
lightness, they seem to float on the lap. Both 
feature a soft V-shaped neck that’s ample but in 
no way cumbersome. With 1-3/4-inch bone nut, 
super-clean fretwork, and low, buzz-free action, 
as well as spot-on intonation, it’s easy and plea- 
surable to play both guitars—more satisfying for 
sure than the vintage Stellas I’ve tried. 

The guitars have an immediate response. 
Sound jumps right out of the box, just as it did 
on the other Waterloos I have played—and, 
come to think of it, the Collings guitars I’ve 
known. Though the WL-S and the WL-S Deluxe 
have an impressive midrange bark, they both 
feel quite balanced and articulate. They don’t 
necessarily have the richness of larger rosewood- 
bodied instrument, but their voices, somehow 
raw and sweet, are tremendously appealing. 

Both guitars are no-brainers for old-timey 
styles, and so I used them in preparing some of 
the notation for this issue. When I played Bob 
Evans’ arrangement of “Maple Leaf Rag” (see 
p.16), in the key of A major with a second-fret 
capo, I was struck by how ideal the guitars are for 
fingerpicking. Very little picking-hand velocity is 
needed to extract generous, lively tones from the 

instruments. The raw side of the 

guitars works well for playing 
in the manner of Booker 
“Bukka” White; the 
guitars really 
growl when 
picked a 
little force- 
fully and 
rhythmi- 
cally in 
playing 


through Pete Madsen’s lesson (See p. 36). 
This setting also shows that the Waterloos 
sound splendid in alternate tunings, namely 
open G and D minor. 

But while the WL-S and the WL-S Deluxe 
have an old-school look and feel, that’s not to 
say that their applications are limited to country- 
blues, ragtime, and folk. Given their balance 
and articulateness, the guitars work 


wonderfully for chord-melody jazz, for 
instance. (On YouTube, check out Collings’ 
Mark Althans playing an excellent arrangement 
of “Stardust” on a Deluxe model.) 

The guitars are both delightful, but in the end 
I bonded slightly more with the deluxe version. I 
preferred the feel of the varnish finish, and to my 
ear the instrument slightly outperformed it sibling 
in terms of sound as well. Perhaps due to the 


WL-S Deluxe 
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AT A GLANCE 


BODY Non-cutaway body with 14- 
inch lower bout; solid spruce top with 
ladder bracing; solid cherry back and 
sides; ebony pyramid bridge with 
2-3/8-inch spacing; semi-gloss 
nitrocellulose lacquer finish with 
Vintage Iced Tea sunburst (WL-S), 
hand-polished varnish finish (WL-S 
Deluxe) 


NECK Solid mahogany neck with 
carbon-fiber T-bar reinforcement; 18- 
fret Indian rosewood fretboard; 
medium 18 percent nickel-silver frets; 
24-7/8-inch scale length; 1-3/4-inch 
bone nut; Golden Age Restoration 
tuners; semi-gloss nitrocellulose 
lacquer finish (WL-S), hand-polished 
varnish finish (WL-S Deluxe) 


EXTRAS D'Addario EJ16 strings 
(.012-.053); hardshell case 


PRICE WL-S: $2,200 list/$1,980 
street; WL-S Deluxe: $2,950 
list/$2,655 street 

Made in the USA 
waterlooguitars.com 


finish, which in theory allows the wood to breath 
more freely than does nitro, it seemed to have a 
subtly woodier and warmer sound, with a touch 
greater resonance and responsiveness. 

But the bottom line is, with both the WL-S 
and the WL-S Deluxe, Collings has once 
again borrowed an old form as the template 
for brilliant new guitars that are awesome by 
any yardstick. AG 
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Fender’s 
Paramount 
PM-3 


Refined and perfect for 
fingerpicking, this guitar 
boasts a solid Adirondack top 
at a reasonable price 


BY PETE MADSEN 


fter spending time with this guitar, my 

perception is that Fender is giving a lot 
more attention to its acoustic line than ever 
before. With new guitars and amplifiers that 
offer a wide array of quality and features, 
Fender has made significant strides in 
appealing to discerning acoustic musicians. 

In the case of this new, limited-edition 
Paramount PM-3, the overall visual aes- 
thetic—from the chocolate-hued Indian rose- 
wood back and sides to the grained 
Adirondack top to the slim headstock and 
checkerboard purfling and rosette—is strik- 
ing. This is a side of Fender acoustics I 
haven’t seen before. I’m more accustomed to 
bulky dreadnought-sized guitars, with Strato- 
caster-like headstocks, than this 000-sized 
guitar with a slim, traditionally shaped head- 
stock. [Editor’s note: Fender added the Para- 
mount line in January 2016; see other reviews 
in the July 2016 issue]. 

This top-of-the-line PM-3 includes features 
aimed toward a more refined, fingerpicking- 
based audience. Beyond the use of woods that 
give a nod to fancy Martins, Gibsons, and even 
boutique guitars, the Paramount PM-3 Limited 
Edition Rosewood also includes elegant and 
understated appointments—like mother-of- 
pearl inlays, open-geared tuners, and bone nut, 
saddle, and bridge pins—and onboard electron- 
ics for stage and recording needs. 

The charcoal-hued mahogany neck was 
easy to navigate from nut to 17th fret—and 
the Venetian cutaway added to the ease of fin- 
gering some high-voiced bends. Playing the 
solo from Santana’s “Black Magic Woman,” it 
was easy to bend and be expressive on the 
25.3-inch scale neck. However, picking aggres- 
sively yielded an unwanted amount of com- 
pression and made the guitar sound thin. 

The C-shaped neck and 1.75-inch nut 
provided a good fit for a variety of hand 
sizes—not too chunky nor too narrow, and 
with an adequate 2'4-inch string-spacing at 
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AT A GLANCE 


FENDER 
PARAMOUNT 
PM-3 LIMITED 
ADIRONDACK 
000 ROSEWOOD 


BODY 000-size body with solid AA 
Adirondack spruce top; scalloped 
X-bracing; solid Indian rosewood back 
and sides; ebony bridge; gloss 
lacquer finish; four-layer checkerboard 
binding and rosette; plastic 
tortoiseshell pickguard 


NECK 25.3-inch scale mahogany 
neck, 15.75-inch radius ebony 
fingerboard with three-layer binding; 
1.75-inch bone nut; mother-of-pearl 
inlay; dual-action truss rod, nickel open- 
back tuners with aged black buttons 


ELECTRONICS Fender/Fishman PM 
with tuner and treble, mid, bass, and 
phase controls 


OTHER Deluxe hardshell case with 
humidifier; bone saddle and bridge 
pins; Fender Dura-Tone Coated 80/20 
Bronze strings (.012-.052); two strap 
buttons 


PRICE $1,399 (MAP) 
Made in China, fender.com 


2 


the bridge for fingerpickers. I played one of 
my favorite fingerpicking tunes, John Fahey’s 
“Last Steam Engine Train,” traversing the 
neck from the first position to the seventh 
fret and found the neck girth to be just right 
for my hand. 

When I first played the PM-3 at the AG 
office, I thought the guitar sounded a little 
muddy. But I heard the sound open up after 


logging some playing time at my studio. I’ve 
had similar experiences with newer Adiron- 
dack top guitars—it takes a little playing time 
for the spruce to get that crisp, airy quality 
that “addi” tops are known for. The bass tones 
are not super prominent—they have more of 
a chunky, low-midrange quality that will help 
the PM-3 stand out in the mix. 

The PM-3 is outfitted with a Fishman PM 
pickup system designed in collaboration with 
Fender. The slim retro-radio-styled dials, 
mounted on the top side of the upper bout, 
control bass, volume, and treble, and have a 
phase control as a quick feedback-fighting 
solution. The onboard tuner is a little squir- 
relly, sometimes registering notes as sharp or 
flat when another tuner I had on the head- 
stock registered the note as in-tune. 

I plugged the PM-3 into a Fishman Loudbox 
Mini and found the tone controls to be respon- 
sive, giving me a wide range of bass to treble 
options. With a little bit of fiddling, I was able 
to dial in a good sound with the bass on the 
amp and guitar turned to two o’clock, and the 
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treble dialed down to around 11 o’clock. 

The Fender Paramount PM-3 plays great 
and sounds good for fingerstyle playing and 
less-aggressive strumming. The onboard elec- 
tronics are easy to manipulate and will work 
well in a live playing situation. It’s great to 
see that Fender, with a collection of features 
not often seen in this price range, is continu- 
ing to broaden its acoustic horizons. AG 
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Michael 
Kelly 3D 
Grand 
Auditorium 


BY ADAM PERLMUTTER 


ust as the guitar market is teaming with 
J options in the five-figure range, there have 
never been more interesting options for $500 
and under. An excellent example of the latter is 
Michael Kelly’s 3D Grand Auditorium, which 
incorporates modern features that have trickled 
down from boutique instruments. It hardly 
strikes one as a budget offering—the guitar has 
a warm, projective voice that stacks up favor- 
ably against costly contenders. 

The 3D in the guitar’s name refers to three 
distinguishing features, incorporated for sonic 
reasons. First, the top is torrefied, or treated 
through a controlled heating process such that 
its interior structure mimics the characteristics 
of decades-old wood and its coloring has taken 
on an amber hue. In other words, it resembles 
a vintage soundboard. Second, the back is 
arched, for a loud and focused sound—a sound 
that the player can clearly hear, thanks to the 
third feature, a soundhole on the bass side that 
directs the sound upward. 

This all sounds good on paper, but is it mar- 
keting hyperbole? 

Well, the 3D doesn’t necessarily have the 
burnished tone of, say, a prewar Martin OM. 
But that could hardly be expected at this price, 
and the guitar does have a lot going for it in 
terms of sonic performance. Overall, it has a 
husky and focused sound, with a good amount 
of resonance and projection. It is, for the most 
part, well balanced, though the bass frequen- 
cies could be a tad livelier. 

The 3D is equally hospitable to being finger- 
picked or played with a pick. I strum through 
the Allman Brothers’ “Blue Sky” and find the 
instrument to have a strong presence. A mid- 
range sparkle is revealed when I fingerpick 
“The House of the Rising Sun,” with its open 
chords in the key of A minor. The 3D also fares 
well, sonically speaking, in open-G tuning, but 
the bass notes get a touch murky when I play a 
Steve Baughman arrangement in Orkney tuning 
(low to high: CGD GCD). 
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The guitar is outfitted with Fishman Soni- 


tone electronics, an active system that includes 
a pickup and preamp with soundhole-mounted 
tone and volume controls. When I plug it into a 
Fender Acoustasonic amp, the guitar really 
comes alive. The tone is crisp and clear, without 
the quacking quality you sometimes get from 
an under-saddle pickup. It’s definitely a gig- 
ready guitar. Overall the 3D is well built. The 
fretwork is very clean, and so is the finish and 
binding work, as well as the interior aspects. 
On the other hand, the soundport could have 
been more smoothly articulated and, out of the 
box, the action will be higher than some 
players, especially beginners, prefer. 

The 3D’s neck has Michael Kelly’s Comfort-C 
neck profile, which is relatively shallow—.85 
inch at the first fret. It’s comfortable, indeed, 
whether I’m playing barre chords in the low 
positions or single-note runs at the opposite 
end of the fretboard. But the guitar feels a bit 
stiff and it’s harder to shred on the 3D than on 
one with optimal action. 

Setup aside, the 3D Grand Auditorium is a 
strong player in its class—a nicely voiced guitar 
that successfully integrates boutique-level fea- 
tures, easy on the ears and the wallet. AG 


AT A GLANCE 


BODY Grand Auditorium size with 
Venetian cutaway; side soundhole; 
solid spruce top; layered Java ebony 
and mahogany back and sides; 
rosewood bridge; gloss finish 


NECK Mahogany neck; 20-fret 
rosewood fretboard; 25.5-inch scale 
length; 1'/16-inch nut; Grover 
Rotomatic tuners; gloss finish 


EXTRAS D'Addario EXP16 Coated 
Phosphor Bronze strings (.012-.053); 
Fishman Sonitone electronics 


PRICE $729 list, $500 street 
Made in China 
michaelkellyguitars.com 


Taylor 
Guitars GS 
Mini-e Bass 


Expressive, easy to play, 
and unlike anything else 
BY GREG OLWELL 


s Taylor Guitars’ master designer Andy 

Powers describes it, the GS Mini-e Bass 
started off almost as an acoustic bass guitar 
for guitarists who want a compact instrument 
with a familiar, relatable feel to Taylor’s 
popular GS-Mini guitars. But, as this short- 
scale bass developed in Taylor’s skunkworks, 
it became more apparent that this little bass 
was going to be something else—something 
that not only met those first ideals, but also 
would be an instrument that appeals to bass 
players everywhere. 

In short, Taylor feels like it hit on some- 
thing special with the Mini-e Bass. 

Indeed, the GS Mini-e Bass is so special 
that Taylor decided to work with D’Addario & 
Co. to develop unique strings to work on this 
short-scale bass instrument, which is almost a 
foot shorter than a standard bass string scale. 
To make this 231/2-inch scale bass work, 
D’Addario designed a string that has a 
multi-strand nylon core wrapped in a phos- 
phor-bronze winding (which is coated like 
other strings in D’Addario’s EXP line). The 
result is a string that has a little of the roly- 
poly feel of a wound classical-guitar string, but 
at a much thicker gauge. (String-swapping 
tone-seekers note: The Mini-e Bass is designed 
to work only with these strings; using any 
other strings may damage the bass.) 


EXPRESSIVE & EASY TO PLAY 
The result is a stringed instrument that’s 
expressive and easy to play—and unlike 
anything else. Combined with the short scale, 
these medium-tension strings were so easy to 
play that I felt like I could play a three- or 
four-set show without thinking twice about 
waking up with sore hands the next day. 
While easy-playing comfort is important in 
any relationship with a guitar, it was the 
Mini-e Bass’ responsiveness that kept pulling 
me back again and again. 

One thing quickly became obvious when 
plucking the Mini-e Bass: the less brute effort I 
put into playing this bass, the better it sounded. 
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AT A GLANCE 


TAYLOR 
GUITARS GS 
MINI-E BASS 


BODY Grand Symphony shape; solid 
Sitka spruce top with purfling; GS Mini 
bracing with relief rout; laminated 
sapele back and sides; plastic 
tortoiseshell pickguard; ebony bridge 
with Micarta saddle and polycarbonate 
bridge pins; natural, matte varnish finish 


NECK 23 1/2-inch scale bolt-on 
sapele; 20-fret ebony fingerboard with 
acrylic dot inlays; Taylor closed tuners; 
Lexan headstock overlay; Nubone nut; 
varnish-finish 


ELECTRONICS Taylor ES-B with 
volume and tone controls, and a built- 
in tuner 


STRINGS D'Addario EXP PBB190GS 
nylon-core with coated phosphor- 
bronze wrap 


CASE Hard bag 
PRICE $918 MSRP, $699 street 


Made in Mexico 
taylorguitars.com 


One thing quickly became 
obvious when plucking the 
Mini-e Bass: the less brute 
effort I put into playing this 
bass, the better it sounded. 


A less muscular, more nuanced, right-hand 
technique really showed off the bass’ dynamic 
abilities, while the Mini seemed to translate the 
sound of even slight left-hand vibrato into a 
singing, vocal-like tone. As impressive as all this 
expressiveness is, the new Taylor does have 
limits. When it comes to acoustics, there are no 
hacks or cheat codes to get past physics—basses 
need a big body to produce big acoustic volume 
and low-end. As a small-bodied acoustic bass, 
the GS Mini-e is an instrument you'll probably 
find yourself playing more at home, or when 
traveling, than you will at acoustic jams. If you 
want to be heard with some other pickers or a 
band, you'll need to rely on the onboard ES-B 
piezo pickup and preamp. 


I used the Mini through an SWR Baby Blue 
bass combo amp, and because the bass 
features Taylor’s behind-the-saddle Expres- 
sion System pickups, I wasn’t surprised at the 
solid, harmonically rich tone filling the room. 
There are no surprises and no bummers 
when it’s amplified, just complex harmonics 
laying over solid fundamentals in a feedback- 
resistant platform. It’s so good and compe- 
tent that it might be boring if it wasn’t so, 
well, darned good. The GS Mini-e is the very 
definition of fuss-free plug-and-play and a 
big step up from clacky, plasticky, under- 
saddle pickup tones. 

As you might expect from Taylor’s sophisti- 
cated CNC-powered construction techniques, 
the GS Mini-e Bass’ tight construction comes 
from a place beyond human ability. It’s 
flawless. From the purfling-inlaid top (no 
binding, just violin-style purfling to protect the 
edges) to the fretwork and setup, everything is 
just right. 

By questioning and rethinking nearly 
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every aspect of guitar building and design, 
Taylor has shown that it’s fearless when coun- 
tering conventional wisdom with modern, 
innovative ideas that work. The new Taylor 
GS Mini-e Bass pulls some of the company’s 
best ideas together into a new, compact bass 
that is bound to find an audience of guitarists 
and bass players looking for comfort, quality, 
and tone. AG 
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Fishman SA Performance Audio 
System: SA330x, SA Sub, SA Expand 


New Personal PA adds more power, flexibility, and features, while reducing the weight 


BY DOUG YOUNG 


inding an amplification system that can 

balance a solo performer’s need for volume 
and portability can be challenging. For very 
small gigs, a small combo amp may be suffi- 
cient. If you’re lucky to be playing to extremely 
large audiences you may be willing to lug ina 
large PA, or hopefully use a large house system. 
But what about those cases in 
between? Manufacturers have 
responded to this need with a type of 
system often called a “Personal PA.” A 
system this size can fill the needs of a 
single performer or duo, have enough 
volume and projection to handle a 
moderate-sized room, and, ideally, be 
carried into the gig in a single trip. 

Fishman introduced its original 

Soloamp, later rebranded as the 
SA220, back in 2009 as part of the 
first wave of personal PA systems, and 
it was an immediate hit among solo 
performers. Now, with the new 
SA330x Performance Audio System, 
Fishman raises the bar with a flexible 
component system that adds more 
power, flexibility, and features, while 
reducing the weight. 


FLEXIBILITY 

The Performance System consists of 

several components, some of which 

are optional. The core of the system 

is the SA330x, a 3? foot tall rectan- 

gular pole that contains six 4-inch mid- 
woofers and a 1-inch tweeter, along with a 
control panel on the front and assorted 
outputs and additional features on the back. 
The unit can be placed on a standard PA 
speaker stand, which is included. 

For many performers, the SA330x alone 
will be more than sufficient. With a frequency 
response of 71Hz-20kHz you won’t get thun- 
derous bass, but it easily covers the range of 
an acoustic guitar. The SA330x is intended to 
allow you to place it behind you, more or 
less, which provides convenient access to the 
control panel. There are two channels, each 
with a combo XLR (with phantom power) and 
1/4-inch high-impedance inputs, as well as 
3-band EQ. Each channel also has an input 
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pad in case your guitar has an unusually high 
output level, phase switch, and a reverb level. 
The reverb can be set to one of four types, 
which affects both channels. Each channel 
has its own gain, and there is a master 
volume control and mute switch. The controls 
are well laid out, and easily accessible. 


The rear panel supports an on-off switch, 
and a number of useful inputs and outputs. 
Each channel has its own individual DI out, in 


addition to a DI that outputs a mix of both 
channels. In addition to a subwoofer output 
and auxiliary input, the SA330x provides 
monitor inputs and outputs. The monitor out 
could be used as an additional send to any 
source, including a stage monitor, but Fishman 
has a more clever use in mind. If you have 
multiple performers, each with their own Per- 
formance System, the monitor connections can 
be used to send a signal to the other systems, 
allowing performers to better hear each other. 
A front panel control allows each performer to 
determine how much of the other’s they want 
to hear. This scheme could also be used to 


connect two Performance Systems for more 
coverage in larger rooms. 

The second component, the optional SA 
Sub, significantly enhances the frequency range 
of the Performance System. The 30 pound, 300- 
watt subwoofer, which also serves as a base for 
the SA-330x, is a compact unit with a single 

8-inch speaker that can handle fre- 
quencies down to 30Hz. When the 
subwoofer is plugged in, the SA330x 
automatically engages a high-pass 
filter that limits the tower’s frequency 
range to 100Hz and above. 

Finally, for larger groups or more 
complex needs, Fishman has intro- 
duced the SA Expand, which adds 
four additional channels, each with 
the same controls as the pair of built- 
in channels, as well as an additional 
auxiliary input. The SA Expand is 
connected to the SA330x using a 
Cat-5 cable, and can be located at a 
distance from the SA330x or attached 
using an adaptor. 


SOUND CHECK 
The many options may make the 
Performance System sound complex, 
but it is straightforward to use in 
practice. The SA330x alone offers the 
simplicity of a combo amp, and is 
lightweight, portable, and easy to set 
up. Most importantly, the sound is 
excellent—producing a warm, pleasing sound 
from all the guitars and pickups I tried. I was 
especially pleased by the quality of the reverb, 


which easily added anything from a slight 
sense of ambiance to full-blown spaciousness. 
The EQ controls are quite effective, as is the 
anti-feedback control. I was able to play at a 
surprising volume without feedback while 
sitting in front of the system, one of the bene- 
fits of the line-array speaker design, and of 
course it is possible to place the system farther 
away, or even move it out in front of you like a 
more traditional PA system. 

Most acoustic performers will find the Per- 
formance System has enough power for 
medium-sized gigs, and the easy portability 
makes it useful for smaller venues as well. 
For larger gigs, the DI outs allow you to inte- 
grate with a house PA system, so the system 
could easily handle the situations most solo 
performers encounter. 

I thought the guitar sound of the SA330x 
alone was very natural, with adequate low-end— 
until I plugged in the SA Sub and discovered what 
I was missing. The sub adds a substantial sense of 
power and depth to the sound of the guitar. It was 
especially impressive when I was using body 
percussion to produce a “kick-drum” effect, but 
even for simple fingerpicking, the sub produced a 
significant improvement, and is worth serious 
consideration, even though it is one more item to 
transport and set up, and of course adds to the 
system’s cost. 


ENCORE 

The Fishman Performance System is an impres- 
sive option for solo performers, and by adding 
the SA Sub subwoofer and SA Expand, could be 
useful even for a small group. The ability to send 
a monitor signal to another system opens up 
intriguing possibilities for larger groups to 
leverage multiple Performance Systems. 
Although the price of a fully configured system 
approaches that of a small traditional PA system, 
the Performance System offers more portability 
and very easy setup along with excellent sound, 
making it a very tempting choice for many 
acoustic performers. AG 


AT A GLANCE 


SA330X 

POWER 

Bi-amped power section with 280 watts into six 
4-inch speakers and 50 watts into a 1-inch 
tweeter, 71Hz—20kHz frequency response 


CONNECTIONS 

Inputs: Two channels with 5M Ohm 1/4-inch 
input and 3k Ohm XLR combo jack, plus a 1/8- 
inch aux, Monitor, and footswitch jack 

Outputs: XLR DI (each channel), plus 1 Mix Dl, 
Sub, Monitor 


EQ & EFFECTS 

(Per channel) 

Low +12.5dB @ 50Hz (resonant) 

Mid +10.5dB @ 750Hz (resonant) 

High +12.5dB @ 10kHz (shelving) 
Anti-Feedback range -14dB @ 15Hz-330Hz 
(Hi-Q resonant notch) 

Phase, Pad, Low cut, and Reverb 

Master volume, Mute, Aux In, Monitor In 


DIMENSIONS 
41.4 x 5.5 x 6.7 inches, 20 Ib. (without stand 
and carrying bag) 


PRICE $1,549 (MSRP); $1,000 (street) 


SA-SUB 


POWER 300-watt subwoofer with 8-inch 
speaker, gain, phase, selectable crossover 
frequency (80/100/125Hz low-pass filters), 
frequency response 30Hz—125Hz 


CONNECTIONS 1/4-inch and XLR inputs 


DIMENSIONS 14.4 x 10.3 x 19.8 inches, 
28.7 lb. 


PRICE $849 (MSRP); $549 (street) 


SA EXPAND 


4-channel mixer with preamps, 3-band EQ, 
phase control; Combo XLR and 1/4-inch inputs, 
10dB pad, 48-volt phantom power, 1/8-inch 
mini-jack input 


DIMENSONS 
2.2 x 10.7 x 3.4 inches, 1 Ib. 


PRICE 

$237 (MSRP); $169 (street) 
Made in China 

fishman.com 
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Max Ochs and 
Harry Taussig 


The Music of Harry Taussig & Max Ochs 


(Tompkins Square) 


Harry Taussig 


Return of the Primitives 


Max Ochs and Harry Taussig celebrate the milestone of a seminal 1967 Takoma compilation 


BY KENNY BERKOWITZ 


ifty years ago, as the American Primitive 
F guitar movement was starting to take 
shape, Takoma released Contemporary Guitar— 
Spring 1967, collecting cuts by Robbie Basho, 
John Fahey, Max Ochs, Harry Taussig, and 
Booker “Bukka” White. The album made little 
impact at the time, but it’s been a longtime 
favorite of Tompkins Square label head Josh 
Rosenthal, who’s celebrating its 50th anniver- 
sary with new recordings by Ochs and Taussig, 
the album’s surviving contributors. 

A lot has happened since 1967. Over the 
years, Ochs has worked at Head Start, 
directed a center for conflict resolution, and 
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given guitar lessons; Taussig has been a 
biophysicist, photographer, visual artist, film 
curator, and author, writing four guitar 
instruction books for Oak Publications. Both 
have continued playing solo guitar, even 
though they’ve found other careers, and both 
returned to recording a decade ago, when 
Tompkins Square issued its first volume 
of Imagination Anthem, named after an 
Ochs instrumental. 

Both remain deeply rooted in 1920s blues 
and the 1960s blues revival, especially the music 
of Libba Cotton, Reverend Gary Davis, Blind 
Willie Johnson, and Reverend Robert Wilkins. 


Ochs, who contributed a pair of ragas to 
the 1967 album, has three songs here to dem- 
onstrate his gift for slowly evolving, 
multi-textured pastorals that range between 
quiet fingerpicking, compact syncopation, and 
hard-sliding gospel. 

Taussig, whose five tracks feel like one 
extended composition, focuses more closely on a 
single mood and a single style, fingerpicking 
variations on a theme to meditate on past, 
present, and future. In a word, Taussig feels 
more like Fahey and Ochs like Basho—but really, 
each is completely his own, and at 76 years old, 
each still deserves to be heard. AG 
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Martin Guitar has expanded their 
popular solid mahogany 15 Series 
line with a respectful nod to the 
working musician. The StreetMaster 
models are built to the same 
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GIVEAWAY RULES No purchase necessary. Void where prohibited. Entrants must be 18 years or older. Each entry must be individually submitted using the Official Entry 
Form at AcousticGuitar.com and received by August 31, 2017; facsimiles may not be substituted. Prize drawing will be made on or around September 15, 2017. Martin 
Guitars will fulfill the grand prizes within 60 days of receipt of winner’s written acceptance. Employees of Acoustic Guitar Magazine and Martin Guitars are not eligible 
to win. Odds of winning depend on the number of entries received. Limit one entry per person with unlimited additional bonus entries per referral or social action. 
Acoustic Guitar Magazine reserves the right to notify the winner by mail or by e-mail and to identify the winner in the magazine as well as the Acoustic Guitar website 
and Facebook page. International entrants, please note: If the winner is resident outside the United States and Canada, he or she is responsible for all shipping, customs, 
and tax costs. In the event that an international winner is unwilling or unable to cover these costs, he or she will forfeit the prize and a new winner will be selected 
at random. Giveaway entrants may receive information from Acoustic Guitar and Martin Guitars. For the name of the prize winner, send a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope to Martin August 2017 Giveaway, c/o Acoustic Guitar Magazine, 501 Canal Blvd, Suite J, Richmond, CA 94804. This offer ends on August 31, 2017. Taxes are 
the responsibility of the winner. No prize substitutions are permitted 


SUMMER 


SUBSCRIPTION 


MEET 
SHELLEY 


SUBSCRIBE OR 
RENEW FOR 
JUST $15 
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The Suitcase Junket 


(Signature Sounds) 


GEORGE 


THOROGOOD 


PARTY ORO 


A 


George Thorogood 


(Rounder) 


Suitcase Junket was born the day Matt Lorenz 
reached inside a dumpster and pulled out an old, 
moldy acoustic guitar. He took it home, washed 
it with vinegar, and found one tuning that actu- 
ally worked: open C, which brought out the 
rumble in the guitar’s low strings and the rattle 
in its highs. In a stroke of genius, he paired it 
with his newfound trick, overtone singing, and 
after years of playing with other people—and 
collecting junk—Lorenz went solo. 

In an age of multitracking, he’s an old-school 
one-man band, and no matter how difficult, he’s 
doing each part really well. With his feet, he 
plays a discarded film reel (cymbal), a box of 
silverware (tambourine), a circular-saw blade 
(crash), a cooking pot (snare), a galvanized 
heating duct (tom), and an extra-large suitcase 
(bass drum) that also serves as his throne. With 
his hands, he plays a keyboard and that old 
acoustic guitar, outfitted with a pickup and over- 
driven to make it roar. He sings in a Dylanesque 
tenor that sounds heartbroken one minute and a 
million miles away the next, and he writes songs 
that'll make you bleed. 

He’s a junkyard virtuoso, and on this fourth 
album, he’s writing, singing, and playing 
better than ever before, veering between 
fingerpicking country, slide blues, and indus- 
trial-strength noise. There’s a blowtorch inten- 
sity to all these tracks, and whether he’s 
tearing out his heart (“Why So Brief”), throat- 
singing a solo (“The Next Act”), rocking hard 
(‘Jackie’), moaning the blues (“Busted Gut”), 
or declaring his love (“Red Flannel Rose”), I 
just can’t get enough of it. —Kenny Berkowitz 


Musical trends and fads come and go, but 40 
years after the release of his still-fresh-sounding 
debut album, George Thorogood continues to 
play pretty much what he’s always played: blues 
in every shade, from raunchy to delicate; 
screaming slide; simmering boogie; primal rock 
1’ roll chunk; and front-porch fingerpickin’—all 
delivered with his characteristic passion and 
authority. Party of One is a stripped-down affair, 
just Thorogood’s vocal and a selection of mostly 
acoustic and some electric guitar, on 15 diverse 
tracks, some by the usual suspects—Robert 
Johnson, John Lee Hooker, Elmore James, Willie 
Dixon—but also inspired and adventurous 
choices by the Rolling Stones (“No Expecta- 
tions”), Hank Williams (“Pictures from Life’s 
Other Side”), Johnny Cash (“Bad News”), and 
Bob Dylan (“Down the Highway”; GT has a long 
history covering Dylan). Only a few are songs 
he’s recorded previously: “The Sky is Crying,” 
the Robert Johnson-penned CD-only track 
“Dynaflow Blues,” and his longtime concert 
favorite “One Bourbon, One Scotch, One Beer,” 
stark and gritty as a solo acoustic number. 
Thorogood’s trusty hollow-body Gibson 
ES-125 TDC appears on a couple of songs, 
but most are dominated by Gibson Super 
Dove or Gibson J-200 acoustics, one of three 
resonators: a Hohner HR-100, a Dobro 33C, 
or a Gretsch G9200 Boxcar round-neck. 
There are just a few tunes with overdubbed 
second guitar (and one with harmonica), but 
the overall vibe is unadorned, intimate, and 
live; like a private concert in Thorogood’s 


living room. —Blair Jackson 


“The ToneWoodAmp adds another dimension to the acoustic guitar. 
It adds new life, it’s inspiring, and it’s going to make you go to new 
heights!” 


George Benson 
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“A truly 


4, gP LATINUM © Dy sevekiony The ToneWoodAmp allows you to play acoustic guitar with 
it roduct * 
ee : different effects, UNPLUGGED - with the effects emanating 
organically from the guitar’s sound hole and the body itself. 

MTGE guar game 

See Learn more about the ToneWoodAmp and the fabulous artists 
———— and players that are using it at www.tonewoodamp.com 
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MARKETPLACE 


LEONARDO BUENDIA 


ACOUSTIC 
CONNECTIONS. 


Microphones and pickups 

for guitars, violins, mandolins, 
banjos, and other stringed 
instruments. Brands include: 
MiniFlex 2Mic Soundhole Microphones; 
GHS Soundhole mics; McIntyre, 

L.R. Baggs, and B-Band pickups; 

Elixir strings and Homepsun Tapes. 
International orders are welcome. 

On the Web at www.acousticon.com 


BUILD YOUR FLATPICKING SKILLS | PLAY LIKE BOOKER WHITE. 


Pictured: 
The Nylon String O' 
480-239-4055 


PhoenixGuitarCo.com 


TOTNES SCHOOL 


GUITAR MAKING 


Established 1985 


All types of guitar covered 
12-week, comprehensive courses 
Beginners to working professionals 


The 


ot 


Collins Road, Totnes, Devon, TQ9 5PJ, England 


Tel: +44 (0) 1803 865255 
www.totnesschoolofguitarmaking.co.uk 


The adjustable / 


; 


bamboo capo / 


Available at 


Whetstone School 
of Lutherie 


Come join us and 
make a guitar in 2017 


whetstoneschool.com 


Don’t miss your cue... 
with the VoxGuard VU! 
aa ee 


= = 
"lwas impressed by the VoxGuard VU's effectiveness. It excels 
where the vocalist is surrounded by other instruments... and I 
can't imagine using one for vocal work without the window! 
~ Strother Bullins - S&VC, Pro Audio Review 
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www.primacoustic.com/voxguard 


Introducing Finger-Tone® Fingerstyle 
Guitar Picks by ProPik® 


Now you can get the same 
pure sound of fingernails 
and fingertips from a 

light weight metal 

finger pick 

* No fingernails to fuss with 
* Fingertips touch string as you play 
* Large and medium sizes available 
AVAILABLE AT YOUR FAVORITE 
MUSIC STORE OR CONTACT: 


GUPTILL MUSIC 
(714) 556-8013 
www.guptillmusic.com 


we 
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THE ULTIMATE 
GUITAR STAND 
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talent to bring hope, 
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Parlor Style 


BY ADAM PERLMUTTER 


everal years ago, the luthier Michihiro 
Matsuda set out to build an instrument 
that would make a strong aesthetic statement 
when he exhibited at a pair of trade events, 
the Woodstock Invitational Luthiers Show- 
case and the Holy Grail Guitar Show. 
Matsuda, a Tokyo native based in Redwood 
City, California, is known for radically decon- 
structing traditional forms. But for this project he 
started with a decidedly old-fashioned model: a 
European-style parlor guitar, with an Italian 


spruce soundboard, tempered (or torrefied) 
maple back and sides, and a mahogany neck. 
Certain details on the guitar might seem 
modern. But the six-in-line tuner configuration, 
angled fretboard end, and black-finished neck are 
all of a piece with centuries-old instruments. So 
are the elegant tuner buttons, which are inspired 
by those found on the shamisen, a traditional 
three-stringed Japanese instrument. (Matsuda 
carved the buttons from wenge, swapping them 
out for the stock buttons on a set of Gotoh 510s). 


What’s less old-school about the guitar is its 
vibrant inlay work, inspired by the Dutch painter 
Piet Mondrian, a founding member of De Stijl 
(“The Style”), an early-1900s movement that 
favored abstract, grid-like work in primary colors. 
Instead of the customary shell used for inlays, 
Matsuda used blue, red, and yellow reconstituted 
stone with black outlines for the inlay work on 
the headstock, fingerboard, and rosette. The sum 
of these components is the ideal statement for a 
luthier—a playable work of art. AG 
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RELIABLE. DURABLE. CONSISTENTLY GREAT. 
FUNNY HOW MUCH 
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